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Legal Economic Control Is Here! 


OR the first time in their history the American people are faced with the reality of 

social legislation planned and to be applied on a tremendous scale. For the first 
lime in many years they are being forced to give some thought to their fellow man. 
For the first time in decades they are being made to realize that the rugged and 
rampant individualism to which they have become accustomed and hardened must 
give way to the larger demands of the general good. 


And the prospect has frightened them. Men who fattened on inflated prices 
now quail at the thought of an inflated currency. Men who profited under a piti- 
fully-loose interpretation of the common-law edict of caveat emptor now resent the 
idea of legal protection for the unsuspecting and uninformed buyer. Men who 
borrowed money for real-estate and industrial ventures on highly-inflated—that is 
to say, dishonest—appraisals now wail because their reduced incomes will not buy 
as much as formerly. Lenders who were greedy for high interest rates now complain 
because their incomes have been cut off. Every one who gained from the laxity of 
old conditions now bemoans the fate that compels him to make his way more cir- 
cumspectly and with a higher regard for the rights of others. 


Those of us who could not see the economic necessity for spreading employment 
and wages among the largest possible portion of the populace will be forced to prac- 
tice the theory under restricted-time and minimum-wage legislation. Those of us 
who insisted on seizing the security when it was impossible, through no fault of his 
own, for the borrower to pay will find our greedy hands stayed by the arm of mort- 
gage moratoria. Those of us who found it safe and profitable to practice every form 
of deceit and trickery to make sales will be watched by an eagle eye that, once turned 
exclusively toward the dollar sign, will now guard the public weal. Those of us who 
exacted the last minute of labor, the last penny of the buyer, the last grain of dirt 
from the mortgagor, must adjust ourselves to conditions in which all three classes 
of men will be thought of as something more than objects of exploitation. 


It is bitter medicine, to be sure. It runs counter to the tastes, habits and con- 
victions of large sections of the people. It upsets tradition; it ventures on new 
ground; it promises, if given the opportunity, to renew public confidence and to 
restore public well-being. Its only threat is to place the strong arm of control on a 
people that was running wild because, having lost its sense of value and proportion, 
it had lost its sense of right. 


Inflation? We have had years of it—in values, in prices, in ideals, in our ap- 
praisals of men and things; yet we have lived through it. . . . Shorter hours for 
labor? We have had many years’ experience with an ever-shortening day and week: 
yet we made our greatest profits under those conditions. . . . Minimum-wage laws? 
We have had years of economic wage-control; why fear legislative wage-control? 





Let’s approach these new remedies with open minds. We have drifted into a 
situation which every one admits is intolerable; why balk at relief simply because 
the method is novel? New conditions present new problems, and new problems 
demand new remedies. The machinery of recovery is being prepared; the brakes of 
legislative-economic control are being adjusted. Do the obstructionists by their 
unreasoning aloofness want to lock the wheels? 
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Manganese steel crushing members 
wear evenly and maintain spherical 
shape throughout their life. 


@® Main frame, adjusting collar and 
concave bowl (entire outer structure) 
are steel, guaranteed for two years 
against breakage,evenbytramp iron. 


@ Head is supported on eccentric with 
roller bearing between. Rotation of 
head support assures permanent 
alignment of shaft and eccentric. 


® Bronze eccentric bearings — auto- 
matic lubrication. 


@ Roller bearing countershaft unit. 


@ Simple, fast adjustment with wide 
range of products. 


@ Spring assembly is a self-contained 
unit, protected by feed hopper, eas- 
ily removable by loosening nuts on a 
few large tension bolts. Crusher may 
be dismantled without loosening any 
other bolts. 
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Telsmith announces another important development in secondary crush- 
ing practice—a spring relief crusher with spherical head, roller thrust 
bearings and choke feed. The Telsmith Gyrasphere asks and expects 
no quarter from the operator. Pile up the rock in the feed hopper— 
this machine will take a free gravity flow—as it comes. Power con- 
sumption is reduced and peak loads are flattened out—due to the fact 
that all vertical thrust (constituting over half of the load) is taken on 
anti-friction thrust bearings. The spherical head requires the rock to 
travel on an arc-shaped course, multiplying the number of pinches and 


insuring a more uniform product containing fewer slabs or splinters. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 
504 East Capitol Drive, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Canadian Representatives: Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


355 Walton Ave. 211 W. Wacker Drive Harrison Bldg. 1109 Statler Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
The K. B. Noble Co. Clark & Freeland, Inc. 607 Westinghouse Bldg. 928 Williamson Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn. Baltimore, Md. Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 
Milburn Machy Co. Borchert-Ingersoll, Inc. Brandeis M & S Co. Choctaw C & M Co. 
Columbus, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 
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\X) E HAVE standardized on S32SF Deep- Z, 


Groove Ball Bearings for the worm shafts of 





all our worm gear reducers,” says Philadel- | 
phia Gear Works, and in addition the SISF hast 
Cylindrical Roller Bearing is on this Super 

Heavy Duty Unit driving a conveyor belt in 

a cement plant. Nothing takes the place of 
reliability on this kind of work. It’s hard, 

tough going all day long and ... SiGF Per- 

| : ‘ formance Takes Preference Over Price. 








The importance of the bearings is stressed by 
Philadelphia when they say, “The life of any 
worm gear unit is dependent on the exact 


meshing of the worm and gear. Alignment 
must be preserved exactly during years of 
service under all conditions. Any wear in the 


ee 


bearings on either worm or gear shafts would 
be fatal to this correct meshing action.” And 
SSCS Bearings meet these exacting require- 
ments without question. 
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SKF INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y; - 
1 


WHERE PERFORMANCE TAKES PREFERENCE OVER PRICE 


ra 
@ You may buy a bearing as ps 
a bargain but try and get a 
bargain out of using it, for xy 
nothing is apt to cost so much >, 


asabearingthatcostsolittle 
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G.T.M. SPECIFIED 
GOODYEAR 
AIR DRILL HOSE 
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A MONUMENTAL 


TASK FOR HOSE-~ane 


N the huge granite brow of 
O Mount Rushmore in South 
Dakota, the vast sculpture con- 
ceived by Gutzon Borglum is 
emerging from the living rock to a 


symphony of power drills and 
powder blasts. 


Completed, it will be an enduring 
memorial to four great sculptors of 
the American nation—Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Its inscription was writ- 
ten by Calvin Coolidge. 


It is being hewn from the everlast- 
ing rock by workmen suspended 
from belts and cables anchored on 
the mountain top, their hands 
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steadying the throbbing drills and 
hammers fed by pressure lines of 
Goodyear Hose. 


Heroic in concept, Herculean in 
labor, what a task this is for man 
and tools and hose! It fittingly de- 
mands the stamina built into such a 
hose as this specified by the G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man. 


Stout-bodied to hold the pulsating 
pressures, specially compounded of 
tube to withstand the action of oil 
working through the line, tough- 
covered to withstand dragging 
across sharp jagged rock and tim- 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Made by the Makers of Goodyear Tires 





the G. T. M. 


bers, yet flexible and easily han- 
dled, this Goodyear Style M Air 
Drill Hose stands up to any duty 
requiring super hose. 


Goodyear Style M Air Drill Hose is 
one of the completeline of Goodyear 
industrial hose, a representative 
G. T. M.-specified and Goodyear- 
built quality product for better work, 
at lower final cost. For detailed 
information about any of these su- 
perior mechanical rubber goods, 
or to get in touch with the G.T. M., 
write to Goodyear, Akron, O., or 
Los Angeles, Calif., or call on your 
nearest Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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“HARD BOILED 


... if they ask us to prove that TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope will save them 
money. We welcome such an inquiry from a man who knows what he wants... 
and wants to be shown. That’s the way our best customers have been hatched, 
because shrewd and careful buyers are alive to possible savings in wire rope. 

We expect you to be “thard-boiled”’ in the matter. Because we know if you con- 
vince yourself that TRU-LAY gives much better and longer service, we will add 
another customer to our long list of TRU-LAY users. 


“J-T” (internal tension) in wire rope is 
eliminated by preforming strands and 
wires to their exact helical shapes . . . so 
they lie in place relaxed. As a result, 
TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope gives 
much longer service and greater effi- 
ciency. 

TRU-LAY combats fatigue, is easier 
and safer to handle, resists kinking and 
high-stranding. Each strand carries an 
equal load. 

The sum of these and other advan- 
tages results in worth while wire rope 
savings. 


Tell us your wire rope usage and service. Our 
experience over a long period of years, in hun- 
dreds of instances and applications will prove in 
good stead . . . to lower your wire rope costs, 
just as we have lowered wire rope costs for others. 

Try TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope. An 


ounce of experience is worth a ton of advice. 


Address the AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Company, Inc. 


District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Houston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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Your profit depends upon cubic yards removed. 
Little pieces move easier than big pieces. 
When the shovel can keep right on digging, 


without waiting for mud caps, you have “Pay 
Dirt.” 


A great deal depends upon the blasting. When 
you can plan your shot to get the most from 
your explosive charge—so that each stick has 
the force of a primer cartridge—you can get 
better fragmentation—easier removal. 


This is a good reason why you will find it 
profitable to use 











“Qilliamsport— . 
purple strand wire rope 
for longer service 








Here’s News! 


You want to get the most out of your 
wire rope for the money you pay and 
our recommendation is that you try 
one of the two Williamsport ropes 
made with Purple Strand grade of 
wire. These ropes were recently de- 
veloped in our laboratories. 


They show an amazing improve- 
ment for endurance, strength and 
long wear. 


—and by the way—we are producing 
“Form-Set” the latest improvement 
in Preformed ropes—Send for fur- 
ther data if interested— 










WILLIAMSPORT WIRE RODE CO. 





Main Office and Works: General Sales Offices: 
WILLIAMSPORT 122 So. Michigan Ave. 
PENNA. CHICAGO 
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Proposed Tax Measure month of February than the value of (Cement Production 
P : the stone produced. According to Mr. - 
Hits Mineral Producers Elliott, stone can be purchased for Increasing Rapidly 


ASKS 3% LEVY ON MANUFACTURES 





A new bill which would increase the 
gross sale and production tax rates, 
business levies and a personal income 
tax and which is estimated to raise 
$13,500,000 of the $15,000,000 to meet 
the deficit in the state budget has been 
brought before the state legislature of 
West Virginia. In addition to in- 
creases on present forms of taxation 
provides for a 3 per cent. levy on 
manufactured products. It is esti- 
mated that mineral products, largely 
non-metallic, will contribute about 
$1,490,000 of this sum. The bulk of 
the taxation under this bill would fall 
on the public utilities and industrial 
and business enterprises while the 
agricultural and residential districts 
would only be slightly affected. 





Colonial Sand & Stone 
Buys Goodwin-Gallagher 


The Colonial Sand & Stone Co., 551 
Fifth Ave., New York, recently pur- 
chased the Goodwin-Gallagher Sand & 
Gravel Corp., one of the largest and 
oldest gravel producers in the coun- 
try. According to officials of the 
former concern future plans are in- 
definite and there will be no imme- 
diate changes of personnel at the com- 
pany’s plants. 





New York Stone Plant 
Buys Vibrating Screen 


The Columbia Engineering and 
Contracting Co. of New York 
City recently installed a heavy-duty 
Safety Jigger vibrating screen at its 
crushed-stone plant at Peekskill, N. Y. 





California City Quarry 
Operation Shows Loss 


The city council of Riverside, Cal., 
recently ordered that operation of the 
municipal quarry at that place be dis- 
continued in the interest of economy. 
According to superintendent J. R. 
Elliott, the operation of the quarry 
cost the city $400 more during the 
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$1.55 a ton, which is less than the 
production cost at the municipal 
quarry. 





Gravel Company Builds 
New Batching Plant 


The Basalt Rock Co., Napa, Cal., 

has a number of contracts which 
should keep it busy for the season. In 
addition to large contracts for sand 
and gravel, rip rap, etc., the com- 
pany has a contract for the ready- 
mixed concrete and rock and sand to 
be used in the construction of the 
$5,000,000 Marin army bombing base. 
A batching plant was built at Marin 
and three mixer trucks were pur- 
chased to mix the concrete on the way 
to the job. 





Three Employes Killed 
By Slide of Stock-pile 


Three men were killed on April 28 
at the plant of the Dolese & Shepard 
Co. at Hodgkins, IIll., near LaGrange. 
The victims were working at the base 
of a large stockpile of limestone 
screenings when a slide evidently 
caused by a high wind prevailing at 
the time buried them. 





Crushed-Stone Producer 
Installs Asphalt Plant 


The General Crushed Stone Co. 

recently completed a new bitumi- 
nous-concrete mixing plant at Horse- 
heads, N. Y., at a cost of about $40,000. 
The plant consists of a screening plant, 
a mixing plant and 8 storage tanks of 
100,000-gal. capacity each. Two 
boilers have been installed for heat 
and power and a railroad siding has 
been built. The crushed stone plant 
has a capacity of 250 t.p.h. and the 
mixing plant of 50 t.p.h. 





Large Gravel Order for 
Tennessee River Work 


The Tennessee Sand & Gravel 
Co. of Sheffield, Ala., was recently 
awarded a contract for 135,000 tons 
of sand and gravel to be used in the 
construction of a lock at Dam No. 3 
on the Tennessee river near the Mus- 
cle Shoals plants. 


MANY PLANTS REOPENING SOON 





That business in the Portland-ce- 
ment industry is on the upgrade is 
evident from the large number of 
plants which have recently resumed 
operations or which plan to do so 
shortly. Among those which have re- 
cently gone into operation are: Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Martins Creek, 
Pa., and Ironton, O.; Wolverine Port- 
land Cement Co., Coldwater, Mich.; 
Colorado Portland Cement Co., Port- 
land, Colo.; Petoskey Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Petoskey, Mich.; Louisville 
Cement Co., Speed, Ind.; and Medusa 
Portland Cement Co., Wampum, Pa. 
Among those to go into operation on 
May 1 or shortly thereafter are: 
Beaver Portland Cement Co., Gold 
Hill., Ore.; Pennsylvania-Dixie Ce- 
ment Corp., Portland Point, N. Y., and 
Valley Junction, Ia.; and Medusa 
Portland Cement Co., Dixon, IIl. 





United States Potash 
Sinking Second Shaft 


The United States Potash Co., 
Hobbs, N. M., is now producing pot- 
ash at the rate of 40,000 tons an- 
nually. A second shaft which has 
been sunk to a depth of over 400 ft. 
is expected to double this capacity 
when completed. 





New Jersey Trap Rock 
Plant Being Enlarged 


The Kingston Trap Rock Co., 7 

Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J., 
is rebuilding its crushed stone plant 
at Kingston, N. J., to have a capacity 
of 5,000 tons of trap rock per day. 


Marquette to Build New 
Coal-Loading Terminal 


The Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. re- 
cently announced that contracts had 
been awarded for the construction of 
a coal-loading terminal at Grand 
Tower, on the Mississippi River, about 
30 mi. from Chester, Ill. This ter- 
minal is to be used for the shipment 
of Illinois coal to the company’s plant 
at Cape Girardeau, Mo., and involves 
an expenditure of about $20,000. 








Quarry-Accident Rate 
Same as Previous Year 


EXPOSURES 17 PER CENT. LESS 


Early reports for 1932 received by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines and cover- 
ing approximately 34 per cent. of all 
quarry workers in the United States, 
show an accident-frequency rate in 
1932 that was almost identical with 
the rate for the same companies in the 
year before. The accident-prevention 
experience of these companies revealed 
a rate of 29.69 lost-time accidents per 
million man-hours of exposure in 1932 
as compared with 30.10 in 1981. 
Final figures covering the whole 
quarrying industry in 1931 indicated 
a rate of 41.04 accidents per million 
man-hours; hence the safety record of 
the companies whose reports have not 
as yet been received by the Bureau of 
Mines was probably less favorable 
than that of the companies that have 
already reported. The effect of these 
returns, when received, will probably 
be the raising of the rate for 1932 to 
close to the previous year’s rate of 
41.04. 

Companies that have thus far been 
heard from employed 23,571 men in 
1932. The amount of exposure of the 
employees of these companies to the 
hazards of their work was 40,917,- 
499 man-hours, about 17 per cent. less 
than in the preceding year. The aver- 
age working period per employee was 
1,736 hours in 1932 as against 2,126 
hours for the same companies in 1931, 
although the average for the entire 
industry in 1931 was 1,933 hours per 
man. 

The operations to which these fig- 
ures relate cover the quarrying of 
limestone, cement rock, marble, sand- 
stone and bluestone, granite, slate, 
and traprock, and other work associ- 
ated with quarrying such as rock- 
dressing and the manufacture of ce- 
ment and lime. 

Final figures covering all opera- 
tions throughout the United States 
will be published as soon as all re- 
ports have been received. These fig- 
ures will show the comparative fre- 
quency of accidents as well as the 
causes of the accidents in all States 
and in different branches of the 
quarrying industry. 





Indiana Gravel Plant 
Adds Field Conveyors 


The Wabash Sand & Gravel Co., 

Terre Haute, Ind., is entirely 
changing its method of handling ma- 
terial from the deposit to the plant. 
Formerly a dredge discharged directly 
to the screening plant but the distance 
soon became too great for economical 
operation. The dredge line now dis- 
charges to a scalping and sand-set- 
tling box about 1,100 ft. from the 
plant. A field conveyor on 600-ft., 
centers discharges to a_ stockpiling 
conveyor on 158-ft. centers. A re- 
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claiming belt on 335-ft. centers oper- 
ating in a tunnel under the stockpile 
feeds the material to the screening 
plant. This installation is expected to 
be completed early in June. All of the 
conveyors and belting were furnished 
by the Robins Conveying Belt Co. 





Louisiana Salt Plant 
Purchases Electric Shovel 


The Avery Salt Co., Avery Is- 

land, La., recently purchased a 
new Marion %-cu. yd. electric shovel 
to replace an older machine which 
had become more or less obsolete. 
This shovel is used for loading salt 
in the mine. In installing it the shovel 
had to be dismantled and lowered 
through a 4-ft. by 9-ft. shaft into the 
mine. 





$300,000 Gas Taxes for 
Relief of Arizona Idle 


Gasoline-tax money is now aiding 
Arizona’s needy. The legislature has 
passed a law authorizing the diver- 
sion to unemployment funds of one- 
tenth of the money collected from the 
gasoline tax. It is estimated that this 
will yield $300,000 annually. 





Slate Plants Suffer 
$75,000 Fire Damage 


The blackboard and roofing-slate 
mills of the Slate Products Co., at 
Bangor Jct., Pa., were recently de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown origin. 
The loss of about $75,000 was par- 
tially covered by insurance. The com- 
pany plans to rebuild immediately. 





Towboat Purchased by 
Ohio Gravel Producer 


The Ohio River Sand & Gravel 

Co., Cincinnati, O., recently pur- 
chased the towboat Kosmosdale to 
take the place of the steamer Fred 
Hall which was destroyed by fire a 
few months ago. 





Washington Producer 
Moves Office to Plant 


The Pioneer Sand & Gravel Co., 
Seattle, Wash., has removed its offices 
at 901 Harrison street to its plant 
and warehouse at 820 Fairview, N. 





Dean Bros. Purchase 
Indiana Stone Plant 


The crushed-stone plant of the Rip- 
ley County Limestone Co., Osgood, 
Ind., was recently purchased by Dean 
Bros., who have been operating it un- 
der lease. Operations will be con- 
tinued without interruption. 





The Mt. Vernon Sand & Gravel 
Co., Mt. Vernon, O., recently com- 
pleted delivery of 2,000-cu.yd. order of 
sand and gravel for the new post of- 
fice being erected there according to 
Russell R. Ewalt, superintendent. 


Green Bag Cement Co. 
Placed in Receivership 


HAS NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 





Under an order entered recently by 
United States District Judge W. E. 
Baker the Green Bag Cement Co., of 
West Virginia, has been placed in the 
hands of receivers who will continue 
to operate the Kenova plant. A. T. 
Wood, for the past 15 years general 
manager of the plant, and Harry 
Scherr, Huntington attorney, are 
joint receivers. The receivership was 
ordered in the course of an equity suit 
instituted by Henderson Bros., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, in behalf of themselves 
and other creditors. It is said that 
there is no bonded indebtedness, the 
only liabilities being current § ac- 
counts. 





Conveying Equipment 
Installed in Plant 


Mrs. S. Elizabeth Hempy, pro- 

prietor of a sand and gravel plant 
at Lewiston, O., recently installed a 
new 50-ft. Fairfield Eng. Co., belt con- 
veyor to handle material from the pit 
to the crusher. Other improvements 
were also made to the plant during the 
winter. Mrs. Hempy was recently 
awarded a contract for 5,000 cu. yd. of 
sand and gravel for highway work and 
for a similar amount of crushed stone 
from her plant at Rushsylvania. 





Burned Stone Plant 


Now Being Rebuilt 


The Dolcito Quarry Co., Bir- 

mingham, Ala., recently suffered 
considerable damage from a fire which 
destroyed the pulverizing plant and 
damaged the tipple. According to R. 
D. Beatty, an official of the company, 
new equipment has been purchased 
and the plant will be in operation 
again by June 1. 





American Aggregates 
Reelects Its Officers 


The American Aggregates Corp., 
Greenville, O., recently held its annual 
shareholders’ meeting at which its new 
board of directors was elected. At the 
directors meeting which followed all 
the officers were reélected. They are: 
F. D. Coppock, president; C. E. Patty, 
vice-president; Guy C. Baker, vice- 
president; W. E. Hoel, secretary; H. 
R. Brown, treasurer. 





Kosmos Cement Plant 
Installs New Feeders 


The Kosmos Portland Cement 

Co., Kosmosdale, Ky., recently in- 
stalled a number of Hardinge con- 
stant-weight feeders in its plant at 
that place. Two of these are used for 
feeding clay, one for clinker and one 
for gypsum. 
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Bill to Contract for 
State Gravel Deposits 


REJECTED BY ILLINOIS SENATE 


A bill to allow the state to turn over 
part of its gravel lands to a private 
corporation was defeated recently in 
the Illinois state senate by a vote of 
30 to 18. This bill would have per- 
mitted the department of public works 
to “contract for the operation of a 
gravel pit and the removal of gravel 
from state-owned lands near Lockport 
for a cash consideration or for some 
other consideration which is deemed 
advantageous to the estate.” Ac- 
cording to Senator M. B. Lohmann, 
the plan behind this bill was to ex- 
change an unworked gravel pit near 
the Stateville prison for another ad- 
joining worked-out pit owned by the 
Material Service Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
He further stated that there would 
be no competitive bids because this 
company already has a plant on the 
site and is in the best position to nego- 
tiate for the property. 





New York Stone Plant 
Installs New Crusher 


The Keil Stone & Gravel Corp., 

Hudson, N.Y., recently purchased 
a No. 19 Kennedy crusher from the 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Co. 
This is being used to recrush the prod- 
uct of a primary crusher. 





Stone Producer in Ohio 


Purchases Equipment 
J. E. Osborn & Son, operators of 
a crushed stone plant at Belle 
Center, O., were recently awarded a 
contract for 12,000 tons of stone to be 
used for highway paving. As a re- 
sult the company is installing a new 
Niagara vibrating screen and a Fair- 
banks-Morse pump with a capacity of 
200 gal. per min. This equipment is 
being installed to make the product of 
the plant meet the new highway speci- 
fications. 





Indiana Stone Company 


Sues for Fire Damage 
The Swenson Stone Co., Stinesville, 
Ind., has filed suit for $100,000 against 
the Public Service Co. of Indiana 
charging that high-tension wires 
owned by that company set fire to 
plant buildings. The buildings and 
machinery were destroyed by fire July 
19, 1931, according to the suit. Ac- 
tual damage to the property is placed 
at $75,000 and an additional $25,000 
is asked for loss of time to the com- 
pany because of the fire. 





Oklahoma Lime Plant 


Installs New Equipment 
The Oklahoma Limestone Prod- 
ucts Co., Fort Towson, Okla., re- 

cently changed its name to the West- 
ern Lime & Chemical Co. This com- 
pany, which produces high-calcium 
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ground and lump chemical lime and 
pulverized limestone, has just put its 
plant back into operation after a 30- 
day shutdown for the installation of 
machinery and equipment. 





Canadian Lime Plant 
Is Bought at Auction 


The quarries, plant and equipment 
of C. H. Peters Sons, Ltd., lime pro- 
ducers at Torryburn, N. B., Can., 
were recently purchased at auction by 
H. G. S. Adams, manager of the 
Brookville Lime Co. at Brookville, N. 
B. 





Republic Portland’s 


Officials Are Reelected 
The Republic Portland Cement Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., recently elected the 
following officers: A. F. Sayers, presi- 
dent; Larry O. Cox, vice-president and 
sales manager; Sol Bromberg, vice- 
president; F. A. Smith, vice-president; 
and Ben R. Collins, secretary and 
treasurer. 





Consolidated Reépens 


Its Plant at Fredonia 

The Fredonia, Kan., plant of the 

Consolidated Cement Corp. went into 

operation at full capacity recently, 

giving full-time employment to about 

65 men. Reopening of the plant was 
made necessary by depleted stocks. 





Potash Co. of America 
Is Developing Rapidly 
The Potash Co. of America is mak- 
ing rapid progress in the sinking of 
a mining shaft on its property 22 mi. 
northeast of Carlsbad, N. M. Dwell- 
ings, an office building, power house 
and engine house have already been 
erected and other buildings are con- 
templated. Plans are to build a re- 
finery and a railroad to the plant by 
the time the shaft is completed, which 
is expected to be late this year. 





Wisconsin Lannon Stone 
Plant Sold to Ansfeld 


At a sale held on April 6 the unen- 
cumbered personal property of the 
Wisconsin Lannon Stone Co., Lannon, 
Wis., was sold to S. J. Ansfeld and has 
since been taken over by a former 


official of the bankrupt company. 


Equity in the real estate and machin- 
ery covered by the mortgages was 
sold to A. H. Nicolaus. 





The City of Cullman, Ala., re- 

cently purchased the Uschman 
quarry and installed an electrically- 
driven crusher of 150-ton daily ca- 
pacity. 





The Central Rock & Sand Co., 

Kingsport, Tenn., recently in- 
stalled a Day pulverizer, a vibrating 
screen and other equipment for pul- 
verizing crushed stone from its stone 
plant there. 


Defends Right To 
Rent Road Machinery 


USED FOR COUNTY ROAD WORK 





A brief news item published in the 
April, 1933, issue of PIT AND QUARRY 
quoted the Pontiac (Ill.) Leader as 
saying that the Churchill Gravel Co. 
of that city had rented equipment to 
the Board of Supervisors of Livings- 
ton County for use in road work. The 
Leader also asked a number of ques- 
tions concerning this equipment and 
the gravel company owning it. Mr. 
E. L. Chesebro, proprietor of the 
Churchill Gravel Co., answers these 
questions at length in a statement pre- 
pared for publication. Incidentally, 
the letterhead of the company shows 
it to be a producer of screened and 
crushed road and concrete gravel and 
a contractor for drag-line ditch work, 
elevating-grader work, and all kinds 
of road grading. Extracts from Mr. 
Chesebro’s statement follow: 


... I, E. L. Chesebro, own and operate the 
[Churchill Gravel Co.] on land leased by me 
from Mrs. Lillie Churchill of Fairbury, IIl., 
hence the name Churchill Gravel Co. and 
“Churchill Gravel.’’. . . No other person, or 
persons are interested in by business financially 
or otherwise, excepting Mrs. Churchill... . 

Regarding the rental of the grading equip- 
ment referred to, this outfit was purchased by 
me from Nicholas Duncan of Chicago, Ill., a 
contractor, in the year of 1928. I purchased this 
equipment for my own use... for stripping 
at my gravel pit. The equipment was used by 
myself in my own work two or three times 
each year since its purchase. In 1931 the 
state legislature passed the labor union Dill 
fixing a minimum-wage scale on all state and 
county highway work. This legislation held 
back all public work, such as state and county 
road work until October, 1931, when the at- 
torney general ruled this legislation unconsti- 
tutional. The attorney general’s decision was 
upheld by the supreme court so that all county 
highway construction on motor-fuel-tax roads 
did not or could not be completed because of 
the lateness of the court’s decision, thus piling 
two years of motor-fuel-tax construction in Liv- 
ingston County into the construction season of 
the year 1932. The people of Livingston County 
in the several townships where motor-fuel-tax 
construction was to be placed demanded the 
building of these roads just as soon as pos- 
sible. This two years of construction being 
thrown into one year was of considerable help 
to the unemployment situation. The public de- 
manded the completion of 32 mi. of motor-fuel- 
tax roads during the season of 1932. The mat- 
ter was placed before the state Division of 
Highways and the county owning but one ele- 
vating grader and dump wagons, it was abso- 
lutely impossible to grade and prepare 32 mi. 
of road for the placing of surfacing materials 
with the equipment owned by the county. Upon 
the recommendation and approval of the state 
highway department the State-Aid Road and 
Bridge Committee of Livingston County came 
to me and asked to rent my 10-ton tractor, ele- 
vating grader and 10 dump wagons, which I 
had bought for my own use in the operation 
of my gravel business, to assist in getting the 
motor-fuel-tax road grades in shape so surfac- 
ing material could be placed on them before 
the coming of winter. By using my equipment 
in conjunction with all the county-owned equip- 
ment the completion of the 1931-32 road pro- 
gram fell short by 914 mi. ... The rates of 
rental paid by the Road and Bridge Committee 
of Livingston County to me, doing business as 
the Churchill Gravel Co., were fixed by the 
Division of Highways office at Ottawa, IIl., in 
the amounts [published] . . . and were all paid 
from the motor-fuel-tax fund and not from the 
county tax, excepting the $457.73 for work done 
in Avoca and Fayette Townships which was 
paid for from State Aid Road or County fund, 
at the same rate fixed by the Division of High- 
Way... «« E. L. CHESEBRO. 





Governor of Illinois 
Rejects Cement Bids 


PRODUCERS ASK FAIR PROFIT 


Considerable publicity has been 
given to the attitude of Governor 
Henry Horner toward the identical 
bids submitted by 17 bidders on the 
3,300,000 bbl. of cement required by 
the state for the year 1933. The aver- 
age price bid in 103 counties of the 
state was $1.62 which includes the 
cost of the cement plus the average 
freight rate to the destination. This 
price averages 68c more than the price 
in 1932. Gov. Horner has threatened 
to build a state cement plant if the 
prices were not brought down nearer 
the level of the previous year and has 
made unsuccessful offers to lease four 
plants operating in the state. 

The prices per bbl. in past years for 
cement including the mill cost and 
freight to the county seats and de- 
ducting allowance for bags and dis- 
count were as follows: 


a $2.04 er $2.20 

re 2.03 ee 2.00 

a 2.04 1.98 

Se 1.86 ee 1.78 

ROE Sik wix 2.06 | eae 1.29 

| ee 2.15 ae 0.94 

|e 2.15 a 1.62* 
1 ee 2.15 * Bid price. 


While the bid price for 1933 is con- 
siderably higher than that for 1932 
it is from 16 to 58 cents per bbl. less 
than the price in every year since 
1919 except 1931 and 1932. The 13- 
year average cost has been $1.98 per 
bbl. or 36c per bbl. higher than the 
present bid. It is well known that ce- 
ment manufacturers lost heavily on 
the cement furnished the state in 1932 
and the published reports of cement 
manufacturers in the middle west 
showed large losses for 1931 and 1932. 

The latest development is that sev- 
eral plants in Illinois have shut down 
until this situation is settled. A Fed- 
eral investigation of an alleged price- 
fixing conspiracy among cement pro- 
ducers and dealers in Illinois, Indiana 
and Iowa has also been demanded in 
the U. S. Senate by Representative 
Martin A. Brennan (Dem., IIl.). 





California Lime Plant 
Installs Machinery 


The Holmes Lime & Cement Co., 
Felton, Cal., recently shut down 
its plant for six weeks while instal- 


ling new equipment and overhauling: 


the entire operation. Walter E. 
Wechlo, who recently took over the 
position of superintendent of the 
plant, was in charge of this work. 





Gravel Producer May 
Sue Lincoln, Illinois 


The city of Lincoln, IIl., is threat- 
ened with damage proceedings unless 
the present method of sewage disposal 
is rectified. According to V. O. John- 
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ston, president of the Lincoln Sand & 
Gravel Co., city sewage spread over 
its property during the recent high 
water and mingled with the water in 
the lake and bathing beach operated 
by the company. In spite of repeated 
warnings in the past 12 years nothing 
had been done by the city to abate this 
nuisance. A communication from the 
State Dept. of Public Health advised 
the city that the department had sug- 
gested to the gravel company that 
damage or injunction proceedings 
were justified and should be filed 
against the city. 





Michigan Stone Plant 
Now Being Modernized 


The Michigan Alkali Co., Wyan- 

dotte, Mich., is carrying out a 
modernization program at its crushed 
stone plant in that city. Among the 
equipment being installed is a heavy- 
duty safety Jigger vibrating screen 
of the type recently announced by the 
Productive Equipment Co. 





Granite Firm Acquires 
Leases on New Deposits 


The Mitchell Granite Works, 
Mitchell, S. D., of which Charles Den- 
nis is president, has acquired per- 
petual leases on 240 acres of land near 
that city which-is underlaid with 
granite ranging from 10 to 180 ft. in 
depth. The company will soon install 
new machinery in its plant and will 
open new quarries. 





Gravel Plant Damaged 
by Lightning Rebuilt 
The plant of the Northwestern 
Gravel Co., Lake View, Ia., which 
was damaged by lightning to the ex- 
tent of about $3,000 late in March, 
has been rebuilt and some of the ma- 
chinery and electric motors replaced. 





Start Work on Six Co. 
Cement Blending Plant 


Work has already been started on 
the $125,000-cement blending plant 
near the high-level mixing plant of 
the Six Companies, Inc., at Hoover 
Dam. The foundations are being ex- 
cavated and erection of 500 tons of 
steel will soon be started. This plant 
will receive cement from four to six 
different cement plants and blend 
them to keep the color, setting tem- 
perature and other attributes of the 
concrete constant. 

The cement will be shipped in car- 
load lots to Boulder City and trans- 
ported from there to the high-mix 
plant where it will be poured into bins 
above the blending plant. After blend- 
ing the cement will be pumped 
through a 9-in. line to either of the 
two mixing plants. 





The Michigan Silica Co., Rock- 

wood, Mich., recently installed a 
Hardinge Class XA-10 drier for the 
production of silica sand. 





New York Court Rules 
Against Heavy Blasting 


VALUEOF“‘PIN TEST” QUESTIONED 


On February 17, 1933, the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme 
Court unanimously affirmed the find- 
ings of the trial court in a suit com- 
menced in September, 1929, by Edward 
J. Keon and Margaret Keon, plaintiffs. 
The suit was brought for a regulatory 
injunction to recover damages caused 
to the plaintiffs’ home by blasting in 
the defendant’s quarry. 

The court ruled that the so-called 
“pin test,” employed by the defendant, 
is not conclusive upon the question of 
damage by blasting to the plaintiffs’ 
property; also that the defendant could 
maintain a buffer which would have 
the tendency to lessen the vibration 
caused by the explosion; and, further- 
more, that the discharge by the de- 
fendant of more than 3,000 lb. of ex- 
plosives at one time is unreasonable 
use by the defendant of its premises, 
and constitutes a nuisance. The de- 
fendant was perpetually enjoined from 
using more than this amount of ex- 
plosives at its quarry at one time. 
The court refused to accept the de- 
fendant’s proposed finding that the 
“pin test” is one universally and gen- 
erally used to calculate and determine 
the vibratory force of blasting in 
quarry operations of this character. 
Damages were awarded to the plain- 
tiffs. 

This brings to a close a suit which 
has been carried on for three and one- 
half years, and establishes the fact 
that the so-called “pin test,’ on which 
a great deal of reliance has been placed 
by quarry operators, is not to be ac- 
cepted as conclusive evidence of lack 
of damage from blasting. 





Illinois Gravel Plant 
Makes Improvements 


The Lincoln Sand & Gravel Co., 

Lincoln, Ill., has just completed 
some improvements and additions to 
its operations which have increased 
the capacity of its plant about 10,000 
tons per month, according to V. O. 
Johnston, president. A second 10-in. 
dredge has been put into operation on 
which is a screen for separating sand 
and gravel. This dredge discharges 
to two new drop-bottom barges of 
100-ton capacity each for transporta- 
tion to the location of dredge No. 1. 
This rehandles the material to the 
crushing and screening plant. A new 
tow boat was recently purchased for 
towing the barges. 





A. L. Norton & Son, who have 

been operating a crushed stone 
plant at Barnerville, N. Y., have 
abandoned this operation and moved 
their plant to a new location. The 
new plant went into operation early 
in April. 
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Waste Product Used to 
Make Synthetic Stone 


MANY ADVANTAGES CLAIMED 


A method of utilizing waste stone 
to manufacture a low-cost synthetic 
building stone was announced for the 
first time at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society 
at Washington, D. C., in a paper pre- 
sented by Prof. R. Norris Shreve of 
the chemical engineering staff of Pur- 
due University. The product, known 
as Rostone, has been in process of de- 


the stone can be of a color contrasting 
with that of the body so that sand- 
blasting or carving bring out a two- 
color treatment. It is even possible 
to produce the equivalent of inlaid de- 
signs with colors which extend clear 
through the stone. The stone has a 
smooth, pleasing surface just as it 
comes from the mold, and in addition 
is easily textured, carved or given a 
lustrous polish. 

The products which can be made in 
Rostone are said to be as varied as its 
colors. Due to the very fine texture of 
the stone even delicate details of de- 
sign are perfectly executed. More 
than this, Rostone products do not be- 
come distorted or 
changed in dimen- 











sion during the 
manufacturing 
process. This is ex- 
tremely important 
because it means 
that large slabs 
and other struc- 
tural shapes can be 
fabricated with 
hair-line precision 
and used in con- 
struction by exact 
engineering proce- 
dures. When de- 
sired, reinforcing 
bars, metal parts 
and attachment fit- 
tings can be cast 
into Rostone with 
exactness of posi- 
tion insured. 

The physical 
qualities of Ro- 








Typical examples of art stone made with Rostone. 


velopment for 8 years and is being 
manufactured at a plant near La- 
Fayette, Ind. 

Taking only the commonest raw 
materials, ordinary shale and alka- 
line earths (with quarry waste as a 
filler), the Rostone process in a few 
simple steps is said to create a stone 
similar in all essentials to the rocks 
which nature produces only through 
millions of years of time. The shale 
is first finely pulverized, then thor- 
oughly mixed with a small proportion 
of alkaline earths, both in a slightly 
moist state. At the same time quarry 
waste filler and coloring matter are 
introduced. The material is then 
molded under strong pressure, then 
“cooked” in a steam chamber for two 
hours to complete the process. No ce- 
ment is used and there is no binder 
and aggregate in the ordinary sense. 
There is no high-temperature treat- 
ment; no curing period. During this 
simple and inexpensive process, tak- 
ing less than a full day’s time, the 
shale and alkaline earths combine 
chemically into a stone-like substance. 

Rostone colors are almost endless in 
their variety. Grays, creams, buffs, 
browns, greens, blues, reds and inter- 
mediate shades are produced not only 
in flat colors but in variegated and 
blended effects. The outer portions of 
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stone are essential- 
ly similar to high- 
grade stone. It is 
dense, weighing 130 lb. per cu. ft., and 
has a close uniform texture free from 
lamination. The crushing strength is 
high, running from 8000 lb. per sq. 
in. up and the material is tough, hard 
and wear-resisting. Absorption is 
low—about eight per cent (control- 
lable from five per cent to twelve per 
cent), and the surface provides a 
strong natural bond with mortar. 
There are no inherent chemicals to 
cause either efflorescence or corrosion 
of imbedded metal parts. Severe out- 
door tests extending over a period of 
more than five years show the mate- 
rial to be durable, weatherproof and 
permanent in color. 

The first house built of this mate- 
rial is now under construction on 
the Century of Progress exposition 
grounds in Chicago and will be com- 
pleted in time for its opening on June 
1. Another demonstration house is 
under construction in LaFayette. 

Rostone, according to present plans, 
is to be marketed on a unified plan by 
companies having suitable supplies of 
raw materials and suitable locations. 
Manufacture will be under license of 
the parent company, Rostone, Inc., 
Lafayette, Ind. This company is 
backed by David E. Ross, head of the 
Ross Gear & Tool Co. and a trustee of 
Purdue University. 


Lime Assn. Meeting 
to Show New Markets 


ALL LIME PRODUCERS INVITED 





“Despite prevailing economic con- 
ditions, the National Lime Assn. is 
closing the most successful year of 
its history, and every lime manufac- 
turer should make a special effort to 
be present on the occasion of the Fif- 
teenth Annual Meeting to receive the 
helpful information and encourage- 
ment contained in the reports and 
other messages to be placed before 
the industry on this occasion.” This 
is the message of Norman G. Hough, 
the association’s president. 

“The responsibility for the future 
of the industry rests squarely with 
the manufacturer and every respon- 
sible producer must carry his propor- 
tionate share of the load for the fu- 
ture of the industry. Matters of 
grave importance are to be discussed 
and plans for the future of the lime 
industry presented for approval. 
Manufacturers are urged to lend 
their voices and to vote in these mat- 
ters of such vital importance to them 
and their industry. The time for 
‘free wheelers’ has passed and every 
maker of lime should invest two days 
of his time in codperation with other 
producers in working out plans for 
the future of the industry.” 

Marked progress has been made 
for lime and even greater develop- 
ment is contemplated, according to 
Mr. Hough. The details of this de- 
velopment covering accomplishments 
of the past year, and anticipated fu- 
ture development, will be placed be- 
fore the convention for their action. 
Probably the most interesting new 
market for lime is in the field of sani- 
tary sewage-disposal. Several meth- 
ods employing lime in chemical 
precipitation of solids in sanitary 
sewage have been developed. Recent 
supreme-court decisions have a direct 
bearing on this market and should be 
of advantage in promoting the instal- 
lation of lime-consuming methods of 
disposal. 

“Do you know why burned lime, as 
used in agriculture, has maintained a 
full volume of sales, while ground 
limestone and similar products used 
for the same purpose have suffered 
decided losses in sales volume?” asks 
Mr. Hough, who adds that “the an- 
swer will be given at Atlantic City 
during the annual meeting. 

Among the speakers on the pro- 
gram will be John Best, president of 
the Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co. 
and Lee S. Trainor of the association. 
They will discuss the opportunities 
for the lime manufacturer in the 
plaster field and show how this work 
can be done at a saving over competi- 
tive materials. The meeting will be 
held May 23 and 24 at the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Sound Minds 


HERE is still a great deal of secretiveness and 
' artful dissimilation practiced by those who 
think actively, courageously and (according to 
the popular label) radically on social, economic and 
political subjects. Every one who ventures to ques- 
tion, or who is slow in voicing his complete ap- 
proval of, the system of life-regulation set up by 
our forefathers, is under suspicion, not only be- 
cause his opinions are thought to be subversive of 
established institutions, but also, and perhaps more 
particularly, because he is thought to harbor a 
brotherly feeling toward his fellow man. In a 
society developed upon and dependent upon the 
theory of rugged individualism the latter sentiment 
comes very near being thought treasonable and evi- 
dence of an undeveloped intelligence or an inherited 
mental and moral depravity. Popular clamor has 
reached such a point that even the president of the 
United States, although elected by a tremendous 
vote of public confidence, is being spoken of as 
“radical”? because he presumes to give thought to 
the weal of the common man. 


In such a welter of straining for freedom of 
thought and expression under the shackles of hide- 
bound conservatism and smug laisser-faire there is 
small cause for wonder that the human mind, on 
those rare occasions when it ventures forth from 
the cell of tradition, presents such an ugly appear- 
ance. Prevented from indulging in free expression 
by the ever-present threat of social ostracism, the 
thinking mind rapidly hurdles all the intermediate 
steps of reasoning persuasion and arrives by one 
leap at conclusions that startle and even terrify less 
active minds. Hence the confusion of cross-purpose 
thinking, the seeming irreconcilability of opposite 
points of view, which one so often encounters in 
these times, in all walks of life, among people of all 
sorts of religious, political and economic training. 


And so, however much we may deplore the fact, 
it is true that large numbers of people—rich, 
middle-class, and poor ; intelligent, educated and un- 
lettered; religious, agnostic and atheistic—are 
thinking in terms that are commonly called “rad- 
ical.” It used to be a common fallacy that converts 
to socialism, communism and the other fear-inspir- 
ing “isms” were recruited exclusively or largely 
from the ranks of the disaffected, the poor, the 
down-trodden and the disappointed. It was com- 
monly believed that a full dinner-pail was the pana- 
cea for such mental and moral aberrations, that a 
dilated stomach made a mind at rest, that you had 
but to feed a man in order to make him contented. 
The failure of modern efforts to stem the tide of 
unorthodox thinking is due to a reliance on the be- 
lief that you can convert a communist or a socialist 
into a capitalist by giving him food, shelter and a 
bank-account. Society has: discovered, however, 
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Must Decide 


that there are many thinking people, who would in- 
stantly disavow their title to the name of socialist or 
communist, and who, although they have no fear 
of starvation or serious privation of any kind, have 
arrived at a philosophy of life which takes a social- 
istic view of the rights and duties of individuals 
living in an organized society. 

Of course it is hard to understand how physically- 
comfortable people, who should be content under a 
certain (although a very doubtful) degree of secur- 
ity, come to hold such heterodoxical ideas, especially 
as it seems that those who were most inflexible in 
their conformity are now the most flagrant in their 
defiance of tradition. What is there in our scheme 
of life that has wrought such a transformation in 
conservative and liberal alike? What has caused 
this shift from the extreme of conformity to the ex- 
treme of nonconformity? The question is too com- 
plex to be answered by the quick retort of “foreign 
ideas” and “subversive propaganda,” for, in spite 
of its naiveté, the human mind does not respond so 
quickly to teaching of any kind. 

Hard times are always credited with the creation 
of hordes of “radicals.” Adversity may be hard 
upon a man, but, as Carlyle reminded us, “for one 
man who can stand prosperity there are a hundred 
that will stand adversity.” And there, perhaps, 
may lie much of the explanation of our troubles. 
Prosperity has toughened us, coarsened us, made us 
tolerant of any abuse that carried its profit to the 
one who practiced it. Men who earned twenty dol- 
lars a day at hard labor and whose cotton shirts 
gave way to silk were not too critical of those who 
gained millions from dishonest business or through 
political corruption. With plenty of spoil to go 
around there was little quarreling about the di- 
vision of it. The trough was long and well-filled 
and there was a “place in the sun” for all. Under 
such conditions little thought is given to ethics, to 
justice, to fair play. Who will think of morals, 
when the gains are great and within easy reach? 
What time was there for thinking, when the busi- 
ness of the moment was grabbing? Is it any won- 
der that we blundered while we plundered? Should 
we be astonished if the general good was overlooked 
in the fight for private gain? 


i tr of those who won a temporary hold on some 
material advantage were willing to relinquish 
it. Business men who had profited from the extrem- 
ity of some competitor were tempted to prolong, en- 
large and strengthen that gain. Politicians who 
had robbed the public till when it was full were 
naturally driven to devise new means for keeping 
it filled lest their thefts be discovered and an out- 
raged multitude—conceive it, if you can!—rush in 
with guns and ropes in hand. No one questioned 
the morality or legality of a contemplated action; 
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its profitable outcome provided all the justification 
which a dying code of morals required. A public 
tolerant of corruption in high places—in business 
and government—could hardly be expected to be 
intolerant of corruption in low places, for one does 
not normally set up a higher standard for his own 
conduct than he exacts from others. What more 
natural, therefore, than that corruption should be- 
come widespread, that the moral code should dis- 
appear in favor of the profit code, that considera- 


tion for one’s fellow should be overcome by a mania 
for self ! 


New that the trough is not so full, now that busi- 

ness is not so plentiful, now that governments 
can not so easily collect their growing taxes from 
impoverished—but perhaps still gullible—citizens, 
there is much prattle of the common good. Men 
who battled like demons and used every weapon fair 
and foul in the dog-fight of prosperity, men who 
winked at every form of dishonesty in others as 
long as their own programs were not interfered 
with, are now propounding the advantages of a gov- 
ernment based on the theory of the greatest service 
to the greatest number. Men who were so hungry 
for the fancied gains of large production in a shrink- 
ing market that they reduced their prices below 
profit-making levels in order to inflict what they 
thought would be lasting injury on their com- 
petitors now advocate government regulation of 
prices. What they were so bent on destroying, they 
now want the government to reconstruct. Men who 
were willing and proud to “go it alone” in a battle of 
claws are now crying for help in the struggle of 
brains. 

Politicians who find their hold on the public purse 
growing weaker as the purse grows thinner are 
planning new ways for increasing the number of 
parasites on the public body. Never known to have 
a genuine regard for public economy, they now 
shout loudly for the saving of public funds and for 
the decrease of taxation in the very same breath 
in which they recommend—as in the case of the 
many proposals for state-owned cement plants— 
the broadening of government functions and fur- 
ther increase of the public job-holding class. 

Heretofore politics and business have been able to 
get along fairly well together as friends in pros- 
perity. Each could profit by catering to the selfish 
wants of the other and, as long as the public could 
be deceived by false propaganda into believing that 
it was the beneficiary of their transactions and into 
defraying the costs of its exploitation, everything 
went smoothly. With the coming of adversity, how- 
ever, new problems arise and those who were once 
codperators become competitors. Political govern- 
ment and business are now rivals for public ap- 
proval and the public’s money, and we are being 
shown some of the uglier aspects of the kind of com- 
petition that can develop between those who were 
friendly only as long as coéperation was profitable. 

There is relatively little money in circulation these 
days. On one hand stands business, bidding for it 
in order to pay wages and dividends. On the other 
hand stands government, bidding for it so that it 
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can maintain and increase the present horde of gov- 
ernment employees. Business is crying for reduc- 
tions in the cost of government, and government is 
demanding the legal restriction of business activity, 
both arguing, as they say, in the interest of the com- 
mon good. Business, trying to keep its head above 
water, cuts prices and quality to points below profit 
and durability, hoping to attract the public’s dollar. 
Government, threatened with drastic curtailment 
of its tax-gathering privilege, diverts public funds 
from their legal channels to relief of the unem- 
ployed, hoping to get, if not their money, at least 
their votes. 

And all over the country one hears discussions of 
individualism and socialism; codperation and com- 
petition; birth-control and survival of the fittest; 
less government in business and more business in 
government, and less exploitation of the public by 
both; price fixing and competition without re- 
straint; stricter regulation of business and repeal 
of the anti-trust laws; public-utility empires and 
health trips to Greece; banks run by bunkers and 
businesses run by deceivers now being run by re- 
ceivers; investigating before investing; man’s in- 
humanity to man and brotherly love; selfishness and 
altruism ; personal liberty and beer; log-rolling and 
reforestation; muscling in and Muscle Shoals; gas 
taxes for doles instead of road-building; rising 
prices and rising wages; new deals and new ideals ; 
idle poor and idle rich—a veritable Babel of voices 
and ideas. 

N such a state of confusion we need more 

straight thinking and less chatter; we must see 
these things in their true colors. You and we— 
the men who are neither public job-holders nor the 
type of business men who have made government 
corrupt—must do the thinking and the planning. 
We must decide whether business will purge itself 
of its corruption, its profiteering in good times; its 
destructive competition in bad times; its disregard 
of such social problems as employment, health, 
safety, adequate wages at all times; or whether dic- 
tatorial government must step in and make business 
less self-centered and more social-minded. Gov- 
ernment being in theory the servant and protector 
of the people, the latter naturally look to it for re- 
lief from the troubles that beset them, and, yet, the 
more paternalistic the government must be, the 
more socialistic it becomes. 

The issue is clearly drawn. The people want 
either an intelligent form of capitalism to replace 
what too often degenerated into “grab-it-all-ism,” 
or an honest paternalistic government. The coun- 
try affords about as much suitable material for 
the one as for the other, so our choice can be made 
freely and intelligently, provided that it is not too 
long deferred. If the choice is not arrived at intel- 
ligently, the force of circumstances may decide in 
favor of a third alternative, which would merely 
substitute a new form of exploitation for the one 
it would displace. Sound minds, both inside and 
outside business, must do our thinking and make 
the decision. On them rests the responsibility, for 
they alone have the capacity and the integrity. 
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Separate Commercial Crushed-Stone 
Plant Operated at Cement Quarry 


Materials Suitable for Cement and 
Aggregate Found in Same Deposit 


By W. E. TRAUFFER 


Moines, Ia., has always had a reputation for 

being progressive and quick to adapt itself to 
changing conditions. The company’s cement plant 
was built in 1910 as a dry-process unit with a ca- 
pacity of 3,600 bbl. daily. In 1912 it was converted 
to the wet process, and other changes made since 
that time have increased its capacity to 4,500 bbl. 
daily. New tube-mills and Kominuters were in- 
stalled in both the raw- and finish-grinding depart- 
ments in 1917. The original kilns are still in use, 
but waste-heat boilers and a power-plant installed 
in 1922 have greatly increased their efficiency. In 
1924 the present concrete cement-storage silos were 
erected and in 1927 a 4,000-kw. G. E. steam turbine 
was installed. During the winter of 1931-1932 a 
concrete storage-bin, having 32 compartments and 
a total capacity of 8,800 tons, was built. This re- 
ceives the prepared cement rock from the crushing 
plant by belt-conveyor and tripper and feeds it to 
two reclaiming belt-conveyors which deliver it to 
the raw-grinding department. <A thorough raw- 
blending of the material is possible with this sys- 
tem. This improvement was designed by the com- 
pany’s engineers and all the work was done by com- 
pany employees during the dull winter season. Pre- 
vious to the summer of 1932 only regular Hawkeye 
Portland cement was made, but at that time the 
Hawkeye Supreme high-early-strength cement was 
put on the market. 


When the company opened a new quarry in 1929 
it was found that a ledge of stone suitable for com- 
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The screening-and-storage building with conveyor loading from 
storage into truck. Scale-house in foreground. 
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mercial purposes underlay the cement rock and 
shale. The availability of this stone and the fact 
that existing quarry equipment could be utilized to 
a higher percentage of its capacity made it evident 
that commercial stone could be produced at an un- 
usually low cost. The present commercial crushed- 
stone plant at the quarry was put in operation early 
in 1930. It was designed by the engineers of the 
cement company and equipment was furnished to 
their specifications. The plant is of concrete-and- 
steel construction throughout and has a capacity of 
150 tons per hr. All the buildings and the conveyor 
gallery are of structural steel and are inclosed with 
corrugated-metal siding. All the bins are of sheet 
steel. The quarry is located about 32 mi. by rail- 
way from the cement plant and is 4 mi. southeast 
of Earlham, Ia. The plant produces either %/-in. 
to No. 8 rock for road work or 114-in. to No. 4 con- 
crete aggregate. The dust produced is either sold 
for agricultural limestone or shipped for use in the 
cement plant. 

The original quarry supplying raw material for 
the cement plant was opened in 1910, when the 
plant was built, and was operated until February, 
1929, when the stripping became so heavy as to 
make the cost of its removal prohibitive. At that 
time the overburden consisted of 45 ft. of clay, un- 
der which lay from 4 to 5 ft. of high-lime rock, 
then 10 ft. of shale and an 18-ft. ledge of cement 
rock. Some of the high-lime rock and shale was 
used, but most of it also had to be wasted. 

The new quarry, which was opened near the old 
one, has from 38 to 40 ft. of overburden, of which 
the average depth is about 25 ft. The deposit con- 
sists of a 3-ft. layer of cement rock under which is a 
streak of shale varying from 6 in. to 1 ft. in thick- 
ness. Below this is a 6-ft. ledge of rock which is 
suitable for either cement or commercial purposes. 
A negligible amount of shale separates this ledge 
from the one below it. The latter is 9 ft. in thick- 
ness and is used solely as a source of commercial 
stone. 

Considerable trouble was experienced in finding 
a suitable method for handling and disposing of 
the overburden. Due to the depth of fill made at 
the waste dump and the instability of the material 
this was a difficult problem. The first method tried 
was to haul the overburden to the dump in stand- 
ard-gage cars hauled by locomotives. This was a 
failure due to the inability to hold a fill. Large 
slides on the fill would let down the entire track and 
train, causing considerable delay and expense. 

The next method tried was a merry-go-round 
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Tandem vibrating screens used to separate 
dust from the product. 


dump devised by a contractor. This consisted of a 
circular 36-in. gage track of 200-ft. diameter sus- 
pended by cable from a tower. The circular outer 
segment of the track was suspended out over the 
dump and 4-cu.yd. dump cars were used. This 
method was successful as long as the weight of the 
tower was concentrated on the rock ledge from 
which the fill was started but as soon as it was 
moved out on the dirt fill the fill would cave and 
slide, letting the merry-go-round settle to a point 
where it was impossible to keep cars on the tracks. 

This method was abandoned by the contractor 
and the cement company then decided to institute 
its own method of stripping and dumping. A num- 
ber of shovels and 36-in. gage cars of 4-cu.yd. ca- 
pacity were purchased and a slush-dumping system 
similar to that used on the iron range was put into 
operation. A creek on the property was dammed 
and the water pumped to the dump site. The cars 
dumped on a slush board and jets of water turned 
on it washed the material into the valley. This sys- 
tem worked satisfactorily, but in cleaning up it was 
impossible to shift the track on the lighter sections 
of the stripping and the same was true in cleaning 
up after the larger shovels went through on the 
heavy stripping. 

A more flexible system, the one now in use, was 
then adopted. The overburden is now being loaded 
by a Marion 70 crawler-type steam shovel fitted 
with a 3-cu.yd. dipper into three Koehring crawler- 
type Dumptors, each having a capacity of 63), 
cu.yd. crowned load. Several trucks are also em- 
ployed. The Dumptors not only haul and dump to 
the fill but are also used as scrapers to level off the 
fill, keep it at normal quarry level, and compact it 
so that the trucks can dump close to the edge. The 
fill is from 400 to 1,200 ft. distant, depending upon 
what part of the face and fill are being worked. An 
Osgood %/,-cu.yd. steam shovel is used after the 
large shovel for cleaning up the surface of the de- 
posit. The end-dumping ability of these Dumptors 
and their low ground pressure of 10.6 lb. per sq. in. 
when loaded allows them to dump safely even 
though the edge of the fill may slide. When not 
stripping, the Dumptors are used for hauling coal 
to the larger shovels and also for shifting quarry 
tracks. 

Each layer of the deposit is drilled, blasted and 
loaded separately. Drilling is done with two Inger- 
soll-Rand wagon-drills using 114-in. steel and Jack- 
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One of the two live-roll grizzlies which 
scalp the crusher product. 


Car of stone being dumped into the 
primary gyratory crusher. 


hamers of the same make. Four shovels, in addi- 
tion to those handling overburden, are available 
for loading stone, but at present only two are in use, 
a 50B Bucyrus and a 91 Marion. Stone for the ce- 
ment plant is loaded on the upper level into gondola 
cars, which are hauled by two Baldwin 60-ton steam 
locomotives to the near railroad line of the C. R. I. & 
P. Ry. over which they are taken to the cement-mill 
crushing plant. On the second level cars are being 
loaded for the crushed-stone plant. Eighteen Kop- 
pel 8-cu.yd. steel-and-wood side-dump cars are 
available and these are hauled to the plant by a 
Davenport 20-ton steam locomotive in trains of 9 
cars each. These trains are “spotted” in the 
crusher building on a gravity track, leaving the lo- 
comotive free to return to the quarry to “spot” cars 
for the shovel. 

At the plant a Shepard hoist dumps the stone 
from the cars directly into the Allis-Chalmers No. « 
30 primary crusher which is Texrope-driven by a 
150-hp. motor and reduces the stone to 314-in. size 
and under. The crusher discharges to an Allis- 
Chalmers pan-conveyor which operates on 55-ft. 
centers and unloads in a steel bin having 150-ton 
live-storage capacity. The pan-conveyor has buck- 
ets 42 in. wide, 36 in. long and 2214 in. deep and is 
belt-driven by a 30-hp. motor. 

The bin feeds, through hand-operated ratchet- 
controlled sliding gates, two Stephens-Adamson 9- 
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Train of cars being dumped in crusher building. Screening-and- 
storage building in background. 
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roll live-roll grizzlies with 34-in. openings. Drag- 
chains on the grizzlies further control the rock flow. 
The oversize material goes to two Allis-Chalmers 
No. 6 McCully gyratory crushers set at 3/4,-in. open- 
ing to make road stone. One of these crushers dis- 
charges to a 20-in. collecting belt-conveyor which 
is set on 16-ft. centers empties on a 24-in. inclined 
belt-conveyor that runs on 45-ft. centers and feeds 
back to the pan-conveyor, thus forming a closed 
circuit. The oversize material from the second re- 
duction crusher is discharged directly on the in- 
clined return conveyor. Each of the grizzlies is 
driven by a 10-hp. motor through a Foote worm- 
gear speed-reducer and each of the secondary crush- 
ers is belt-driven by a 50-hp. motor. The collecting 
belt-conveyor is belt-driven by a 314-hp. motor and 
the return belt-conveyor by a 5-hp. motor. When 
commercial stone is being produced, 114-in. rolls are 
used on the grizzlies and the secondary crushers are 
set at 114-in. opening. 

The minus 34-in. material passing through the 
grizzly, is discharged on a 30-in. belt-conveyor on 
which operates 250-ft. centers and runs through an 
inclined steel-frame gallery to the screening-and- 
storage building. Here the stone is discharged on 
another Stephens-Adamson live-roll grizzly having 
3/,-in. openings when making concrete aggregate, to 
lighten the load on the vibrating screen. When 
road stone is being produced, the rolls are removed 




















Crawler dump wagon being used to level overburden waste fill. 


and the 34-in. stone is fed directly to the 4-ft. by 10- 
ft. double-deck Tyler Hum-mer vibrating screen. 
Only one deck of this screen, with No. 8 cloth, is 
being used at present in the production of road ma- 
terial. The main conveyor is belt-driven by a 30-hp. 
motor and the grizzly by a 10-hp. motor through a 
Foote worm-gear speed-reducer. 

The screening building is supported on two steel 
storage-silos, each of which is 15 ft. in diameter and 
20 ft. high and has a live-storage capacity of 100 
tons. One of these is used for dust and the other 
for the 34-in. road stone. These silos discharge 
through clam-shell gates to a 30-in. horizontal load- 
ing belt-conveyor which runs on 50-ft. centers and 
feeds either to cars or to trucks through a chute. 
This conveyor is driven by a 10-hp. motor through a 
Foote worm-gear speed-reducer. 
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The 3-cu.yd. steam shovel loading overburden into crawler 
dump wagon. 


The elevation of the storage-silos above the load- 
ing tracks is such that the conveyor is at the right 
height for discharge to either cars or trucks. Along- 
side the conveyor is a scale-house which incloses a 
335,000-lb. Fairbanks track scale having an 80-ft. 
platform. This is set with a grade of 214 per cent. 
and is said to be one of the longest live-rail scales in 
existence. An empty car is weighed as it enters 
the upper end of the scale, is filled as it moves along, 
and is weighed full at the lower end. A scale of 
this capacity is used because the C. R. I. & P. Ry., 
over which shipments are made, has already 
changed from 50-ton to 70-ton cars and is contem- 
plating the use of 100-ton cars. 

General Electric motors and electrical equipment 
and Goodyear conveyor belting are used exclusively 
in this plant. Foote Bros. worm-gear speed-reduc- 
ers are used on all drives except those for the 
crushers. 

A machine and blacksmith shop at the quarry is 
equipped with a drill sharpener, drill, lathe and 
other equipment for making any except major re- 
pairs. An Ingersoll-Rand air-compressor furnishes 
air for quarry drilling and other purposes. The 
quarry office houses a 100-ton Fairbanks track scale 
which is used to weigh shipments of cement rock 
for the cement plant. 





Sand-Lime Brick in 1932 


The Bureau of the Census announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the annual census of 
production and stocks of sand-lime brick, 52,853 
thousands of such brick, valued at $433,118, were 
manufactured in the United States in 1932. The 
quantity represents decreases of 63.2 per cent. and 
72.3 per cent., respectively, as compared with 143,- 
673 thousands reported for 1931 and 191,193 thou- 
sands for 1930, and the value shows decreases of 65 
per cent. and 77.8 per cent., respectively, as com- 
pared with $1,236,825 for 1931 and $1,950,709 for 
1930. 

Stocks on hand December 31, 1932, amounted to 
9,602 thousands, representing decreases of 29.2 per 
cent. and 49 per cent., respectively, as compared 
with 13,555 thousands on hand at the end of 1931 
and 18,842 thousands at the end of 1930. 
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Aggregate-Production Data Show Trend 
to Motor-Truck Transportation 


By H. H. HUGHES, A. T. COONS, F. G. TRYON 


HE production of sand 

and gravel, crushed 
stone, and slag, largely 

for use in concrete construc- 
tion, represents a tonnage 
movement far greater than 
that of any other mineral in- 
dustry in the United States 
except bituminous coal, and 
the value of the output of 
these aggregates is surpassed 
among the mineral industries 
only by that of the fuels and, 
in former years, that of cop- 
per. Even the enormous 
iron-ore movement to Amer- 
ican blast-furnaces is smaller 
in terms of tons and dollar 
values. As a barometer of 
conditions in the construc- 
tion industry and general 
business and as a source of 


employment in practically every section of the 
United States, the activity of plants furnishing 
these products can profitably be studied, not only by 
those concerned directly in these industries but by 


business men generally. 


The Bureau of Mines has long recognized the 
need for a current information service on these im- 
portant industries but has realized that quarterly 
or monthly figures obtained directly by the methods 
employed in its annual canvass of thousands of 
plants would prove not only prohibitively costly but 
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O fill the need for current statistics of the 

sand-and-gravel and crushed-stone indus- 
tries the Bureau of Mines has assembled in- 
formation pertaining to their problems, and has 
interpreted these data in their relation to 
aggregates production. The accompanying 
article, which PIT AND QUARRY is pleased 
to present, reveals the relationship of railroad 
shipments of aggregates to total production, 
as well as interesting estimates of 1932 pro- 
duction of sand and gravel and crushed stone. 
Contemplated subsequent installments of the 
service will investigate other barometers of the 
aggregates market and will attempt a geographi- 
cal breakdown of the statistics. The authors 
will appreciate receiving either criticism of this 
report or suggestions for improving the service 
in the future. Communications may be sent 
either to the editor or to the Bureau of Mines, 


Washington, D. C.—Editor. 
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tional totals. Regional con- 
ditions also are of great 
interest to the producer of 
aggregates whose market ra- 
dius is limited by transporta- 
tion costs. In future reports 
data on regional movements 
by railroad and water will be 
given, and it is hoped that a 
system of check sampling of 
key operations within the in- 
dustries can be developed to 
give more accurate informa- 
tion regarding local trends in 
the production of sand and 
gravel and crushed stone. 

The total revenue ship- 
ments originating on Class I 
roads are shown by quarters 
in Fig. 1. 

Under the statistical class- 
ification of commodities 


adopted - the railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the reported shipments of sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, and slag may be taken for 
practical purposes as representing material for 
concrete aggregate or for road metal. 
exclude all or most of the railroad ballast and fill, 
because they exclude nonrevenue tonnage and the 
Class I roads obtain the bulk of their ballast mate- 
rial from plants located on their own lines, on 
which, of course, no freight is paid. The figures 
also exclude glass and molding sand and fluxing 
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might appear too late to stone. The bulk of the 
be of material benefit. furnace slag shipped by 
The present report rep- srr TT yt Tt 7 _* TT | * 1eaN0, GRAVEL CRUSHED STONE, rail is known to be used 
resents a preliminary pe dents as aggregate. For prac- 
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achieving the desired 25}- a taken to indicate the 
result. It first brings volume of material suit- 
together what is known 20} able for aggregate (and 


of rail and waterway 
shipments, figures for 
which are promptly ob- 
tainable, and, inasmuch 
as truck competition 
has cut into the tonnage 
moved by rail, subse- 
quent studies will draw 
comparisons with other 
barometers of the mar- 
ket. 

The present report 
deals chiefly with na- 


road metal) that is load- 
ed in railroad cars. 
Shipments in Fourth 
Quarter of 1932.—Rail- 
road loadings for the 
fourth quarter of 1932 
are Summarized in 
Table I. During that 
period Class I roads 
originated 6,954,000 
tons of sand and gravel, 
3,743,000 tons of 
crushed stone, and 493,- 
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Fig. 1. Quarterly trends of the railway movement of aggregates 
as "ndieond by revenue shipments of sand and gravel, crushed 
stone (not including fluxing stone), and blast-furnace slag. 
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000 tons of furnace slag. For sand and gravel and 
crushed stone the percentage of decline from the 
fourth quarter of 1931, as shown in Fig. 1, was less 
than the comparable decrease for the third quar- 


ters of the two years. This may indicate improved 
market conditions, but the data are insufficient to 
be interpreted as showing a definite trend. 

Rail shipments of sand and gravel for the year 
1932 dropped 46.4 per cent. below those of 1931, 
of crushed stone 40.9 per cent., and of furnace slag 
52.2 per cent. These sharp declines in rail ship- 
ments are paralleled by other barometers of the 
aggregates market. Statistics of water shipments 
of aggregates are available for a few localities. In 
the Pittsburgh District sand-and-gravel shipments 
in 1932 were 58.4 per cent. lower than in 1931, 
coastwise shipments of sand and gravel from Long 
Island fell off 52.1 per cent., and sand-and-gravel 
traffic on Delaware River above Philadelphia de- 
clined 26.5 per cent. Records of water shipments 
of crushed stone are available only for Hudson 
River, Middle Section, where the decrease from 
1931 to 1932 was 46.8 per cent. 

The total of all aggregates accounted for in these 
rail and water shipments shows a net decrease from 
1931 to 1932 of 45.6 per cent. 

The causes of the decrease are, of course, busi- 
ness conditions and the decline in construction ac- 
tivity. The Federal Reserve Board’s index of in- 
dustrial production covering all industries in 1932 
was 20.5 per cent. below 1931, and 46 per cent. 
below the “boom” year, 1929. Shipments of Port- 
land cement, the best current measure of the con- 
sumption of aggregates, fell off 36.3 per cent. from 
1931. Construction contract awards in 1932 were 
also far below 1931, a forecast of continued con- 
traction in the demand for building materials. 

Shift from Rail to Motor Transport.—It is im- 
portant to remember that the rail shipments tell 
only part of the story. There are heavy shipments 
by water. Such records as are available indicate 
that waterway shipments have fallen during recent 
years as much as or more than the rail shipments. 

There are also heavy shipments by truck. A 
special survey showed that 24,000,000 tons of 
crushed stone! and an even greater quantity of 
sand and gravel were shipped by motor trucks in 
1926. Since then a large increase in truck move- 
ment, which is reflected in the declining ratio of 
rail shipments to total production, has occurred. 
In 1928 the shipments of crushed stone originated 
by Class I roads amounted to 47.7 per cent. of the 
total recorded production, and in 1931 to only 39.3 
per cent. By years the record is: 

1928 


Crushed Stone 1929 


(short tons) 


1930 1931 


(1) Total recorded produc- 
tion, Bureau of Mines? 74,384,490 76,174,770 74,293,090 65,811,520 
(2) Revenue shipments, Class 
I railroads® ......... 35,466,459 33,529,078 31,826,800 25,860,716 
Ratio of (2) to (1), 
6 SS 47.7 44.1 42.9 39.3 


The decline in the percentage moving by rail is 
due to several factors; among others is the in- 


1 Including in this case some ballast and fluxing stone. 

2 Includes concrete and road metal. Excludes railroad ballast and fluxing 
stone. 

3 As reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
No. 351, ‘‘Stone, broken, ground and crushed.’’ 
stone. 





Commodity Class 
Does not include fluxing 
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creased use of local sources of supply in road work 
during recent years and the activity of small port- 
able plants. These tendencies have increased the 
volume handled by motor trucks at the same time 
that trucks have competed more effectively in trans- 
porting the product of the large, centrally-located 
plants. 

A similar tendency is shown by sand and gravel, 
for which the record of total output and railroad 
shipments is as follows: 


Sand and Gravel 1928 1929 1930 1931 
(short tons) 
(1) Total recorded produc- 
tion, Bureau af Mines* 171,944,522 180,810,590 169,181,050 137,799,170 
(2) Revenue shipments, 
Class I railroads®... 
Ratio of (2) to (1), 


(per cent.) 


85,667,157 81,408,069 73,983,841 53,562,437 


49.8 45.0 43.7 38.9 


In the case of sand and gravel the two sets of 
figures are not strictly comparable, because the 
“total recorded production” contains an increasing 
tonnage reported by state, county, and municipal 
authorities, either as produced by themselves or by 
local contractors expressly for their consumption. 
In the last few years these local government agen- 
cies have been able to furnish the Bureau of Mines 
with better records, so that the coverage on this 
non-commercial production is more complete than 
formerly. Moreover, recent business conditions 
have led to greater activity in the construction and 
repair of low-type roads, and in order to provide 
maximum employment the materials used in this 
work have been drawn chiefly from local sources of 
supply which are naturally served by motor trucks. 
Even allowing for these factors, however, and con- 
sidering only the production from commercial sand- 
and-gravel operations, it is found that the propor- 
tion shipped by railways is declining. 

The figures disclose a gradual shift away from 
the railroads and toward other forms of transport, 
chiefly to motor trucks. The tendency was prob- 
ably accelerated in 1932, and it has been stimulated 
by the activities of small portable plants operating 
wayside pits or openings, and by cut-throat com- 
petition among motor-truck owners for available 
business. 

If current figures of motor-truck movement were 
available, the decline in the total movement would 
therefore be less than is indicated by the railroad 
shipments alone. Nevertheless, it is clear that rail 
shipments follow a course parallel to production, 
though on a percentage basis they show a greater 
decline. 

Estimates of 1932 Production.—Careful interpre- 
tation of the statistics on railroad shipments, tem- 
pered by consideration of building-contract awards, 
cement shipments, asphalt sales, and other perti- 
nent data, reveals that the total production of sand 
and gravel in 1932 amounted to about 87,500,000 
short tons, as compared with 153,479,044 tons in 
1931, and a peak of 222,571,905 tons in 1929. The 
apparent decline in crushed stone production was 
slightly less pronounced, from 72,624,110 short tons 
in 1931 to 44,800,000 tons in 1932. 


* Excluding glass sand, molding sand, and railroad ballast and fill. 
5 Interstate Commerce Commission Commodity Class No. 350, ‘‘Gravel and 
sand (other than glass and molding).’’ 
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Walking drag-line excavating from deposit on river bank at 
Eau Claire plant. 


Walking drag-line discharging to track hopper which loads 
cars for plant. 


Three Wisconsin Plants Produce Blast 
and Filter Sands and Gravel 


Standardized All-Steel Plant Designed to 
Meet the Needs of Many Gravel Producers 


By W. E. TRAUFFER 


producers in the state of Wisconsin is the 

Eau Claire Sand & Gravel Co. of Eau Claire, 
Wis. This company operates two sand-and-gravel 
plants and, in conjunction with one of these, a sand- 
drying plant for the production of blast and filter 
sands. This company was formed in 1918 and built 
its first plant about 2 mi. southwest of the center of 
Eau Claire. This plant produced only sand and 
gravel but, as the per- 


QO» of the most progressive sand-and-gravel 


gravel plant at that time had a capacity of 25 cars 
per day. Late in August, 1930, both plants were 
destroyed by fire, shortly before which a descrip- 
tion of them was published in PIT AND QUARRY of 
August 13, 1930. 

In the spring of 1927 the company had erected a 
second sand-and-gravel plant with a capacity of 45 
cars per day at Chippewa Falls, 10 mi. north of Eau 
Claire. As the deposit here was also suitable for 
the special sands, a new 





centage of gravel in the 
deposit averaged only 
about 12 per cent., a 
large part of the sand 
was wasted. Investiga- 
tion showed the sand 
suitable for blasting and 
filtering purposes. In 
1920 a plant for process- 
ing these materials was 
built alongside the orig- 
inal one. This type of 
sand soon became the 
main product of the com- 
pany and in 1929 it was 
found necessary to add 
additional storage capa- 
city for 40 cars of sand. 
Other improvements had 











all-steel drying plant was 
built alongside this plant 
and put into operation 
late in 1930. This pro- 
duces all kinds of filter 
and blast sands. A new 
sand-and-gravel plant 
with a daily capacity of 
35 car-loads of sand and 
gravel was then erected 
near the site of the orig- 
inal plant at Eau Claire 
and was put in operation 
in May, 1931. During the 
period from March 15 to 
April 15, 1933, the drying 
plant was moved from 
Chippewa Falls to the 
Eau Claire plant and is 








also been made from time 
to time. The sand-and- 
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The all-steel gravel plant at Eau Claire with cars in 
position for loading. 


now in operation there. 
Most of the sand and 
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Single-screw washer used for cleaning and 
grading sand. 

gravel produced is shipped inside the state but the 

dried sand is shipped to 14 surrounding states. 

The Eau Claire Sand-and-Gravel Plant.—The 
sand-and-gravel plant at Eau Claire, the newest of 
the three operations of this company, is of a type 
new to this field. It is of all-steel construction, de- 
signed so that it could be erected by the producers’ 
own forces and equipment and later, if necessary, 
taken down and reassembled at another location. 
The plant was designed by the J. C. Buckbee Co., 
engineer, Chicago, IIll., as a standardized sand-and- 
gravel crushing, screening and washing plant to 
suit the needs of a large percentage of producers. 

The 80-acre deposit supplying this plant lies along 
the bank of Chippewa River, about 3 mi. southwest 
of Eau Claire. The deposit is being worked to a 
depth of about 35 feet. It consists of about 55 per 
cent. gravel, of which about 10 per cent. is over 13/, 
in. in size and must be crushed. There is no over- 
burden and the normal river level is 5 feet below 
the surface of the deposit. A Monighan walking 
drag-line, operated by a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
engine and handling a 214-cu.yd. Page bucket, moves 
along the river bank and excavates from the river 
bed. It loads the material into an 18-cu.yd. portable 
steel hopper having a 7-in. rail grizzly which rejects 
materials too large for the plant. This is mounted 
on rails over the track leading to the plant and dis- 
charges into a train of three 8-cu.yd. Sanford Day 
automatic bottom-dump cars. A 16-ton standard- 
gage Davenport steam locomotive hauls the mate- 

















Drag-line loading from pit into cars at Chippewa Falls plant. 
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Triple-deck vibrating screen which does 
final sizing. 





Scalping screen and crusher at Eau Claire 
gravel plant. 

rial to the plant, a distance of about 1,400 ft. at 

present. The cars have Timken roller-bearing 

wheels. 

At the plant the cars discharge automatically into 
a 30-cu.yd. track hopper which has a 6-in. bar 
grizzly. A reciprocating feeder carries the mate- 
rial to a 36-in. flat picking belt conveyor on 75-ft. 
centers. This in turn discharges to a 30-in. inclined 
belt-conveyor which operates on 172-ft. centers and 
leads to the top of the plant. This feeder is chain- 
driven from the conveyor tail-pulley and can be ad- 
justed as to the rate of feed. 

The belt-conveyor discharges to a spreader chute 
from which the material falls into a stream of water 
supplied at the rate of 900 gal. per min. The water 
and material flow to a Bartlett-Snow revolving 
scrubber and scalping screen 5 ft. in diameter and 
14 ft. long. The scrubber section is 5 ft. long and 
is provided with retarding and lifting angles which, 
together with a high-pressure water-jet, give the 
material a good preliminary washing. The 9-ft. 
screen section has 1%/,-in. perforations. 

The oversize material from the screen goes di- 
rectly to a 7-in. Allis-Chalmers Newhouse crusher 
which reduces it to 1%, in. and under. The crusher 
discharges to a 16-in. inclined bucket-elevator which 
returns the material to the scrubber. The under- 
size material from the scalping screen, with the 
water, flows to an Allis-Chalmers 4-ft. by 8-ft. 
triple-deck vibrating screen. The three decks are 
equipped with 3/,-in., 3-in., and 4-mesh wire cloth, 
respectively. High pressure sprays again rinse the 
three coarse sizes produced. 

The discharge end of the vibrating screen is set 
over the intersecting bin partitions and has a steel 
housing with three controlling gates which allow 
the materials to be mixed or discharged separately 
into any of the four steel bins. The minus-1!,-in. 
material, with the wash water, goes to a 20-in.-di- 
ameter Link-Belt double-screw washer. This 
is supplied with clean water at high pressure and 
dewaters the cleaned sand before discharging to the 
fourth bin compartment. The waste water is 
flumed to a waste pond near. 

The four-compartment steel bin supporting the 
plant has a total live-storage capacity of 500 tons. 
The material is loaded into trucks by quadrant-type 
gates operated by gear and chain from the ground- 
level. Railroad cars on a siding alongside the plant 
can also be loaded by means of a 30-in. horizontal 
belt-conveyor running on 30-ft. centers which can 
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be fed with straight or mixed sizes of material by 
means of quadrant gates in the sides of the hopper 
bottoms. Levers banked at one end of the conveyor 
control these gates and the conveyor can also be 
reversed to load trucks. 

The equipment drives are also remarkably simple 
and compact. The main conveyor, scrubber screen, 
elevator and screw-washer are driven by a single 
60-hp. motor. This motor is connected by Texrope 
to the screen drive-shaft from which other units are 
driven by roller-chain. The Newhouse crusher has 
its own integral 60-hp. motor and the vibrating 
screen is Texrope-driven by a 7!4-hp. totally-in- 
closed motor mounted on the main frame of the 
screen. Allis-Chalmers electric motors are used 
exclusively. 

Water for the washing operations is furnished 
from the river by two 5-in. Allis-Chalmers 2-stage 
centrifugal pumps, one driven by a 50-hp. motor and 
the other by a 40-hp. motor. Both deliver 2,000 gal. 
per min. through an 8-in. pipe-line against a 160-ft. 
head. When additional water is required another 
unit with a capacity of 250 gal. per min. is available. 

As has been stated, this plant was designed to 
meet the needs of a large percentage of producers, 
for ease of erection, and economy of operation. The 
entire structure, including the conveyor runway, is 
of steel construction with field-bolted joints. The 
only timber used is in the floor planks. The plant 
is designed without center columns so that trucks 
can easily maneuver about under the bins if more 
than one kind of material is wanted in a load. The 
construction of the plant is such that the heaviest 
pieces of steel can be handled by any crane capable 
of a 1-cu.yd. clam-shell bucket. 

Only two men are required to operate the plant 
proper but a crew of nine men is employed for all 
operations. The plant has shown itself to have a 
steady capacity of over 150 ton per hr. of finished 
material and has had an average power consump- 
tion at this capacity of .62 kw.-hr. per ton of out- 
put. The same plant can be used with a primary 
crusher where large gravel or crushed stone is to 
be handled. 

The Eau Claire Sand-Drying Plant.—The sand- 
drying plant which went into operation at Chip- 
pewa Falls in 1930 is now located a few hundred 
feet from the Eau Claire gravel plant. A timber 
derrick, with an 80-ft. boom and handling a *- 
cu.yd. Blaw-Knox clam-shell bucket, rehandles the 
sand from the gravel plant to stock-piles which al- 
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The Chippewa Falls sand-and-gravel plant with waste flume at left. 





low the sand to drain thoroughly before being re- 
handled to the plant. The derrick is operated by a 
2-drum Clyde steam hoist having two additional 
small swinging drums. <A 100-lb. coal-fired boiler 
supplies the steam. 

The derrick rehandles the material to a 26-cu.yd. 
steel hopper at the top of the drying plant. This 
feeds a 10-in. belt-conveyor which discharges the 
material to an American Clay Machinery Co. 60-in. 
by 20-ft. direct-fired rotary drier, the draft for 
which is induced by a Clarage No. 2 fan. The drier- 
feed belt is driven by a 3-hp. Fairbanks-Morse elec- 
tric motor through a Reeves No. 1 variable-speed 
pulley and belt. This arrangement allows the drier- 
feed to be regulated to suit conditions which nor- 
mally allow a drying capacity of 15 tons per hr. 
The drier is driven through a Quaker City belt by a 
10-hp. G. E. motor, and the fan is belt-driven from 
the drier. 

The dried sand is discharged to a 14-in. steel in- 
closed belt-bucket-elevator which operates on 52-ft. 
centers and discharges through a chute to a No. 44 
Simpson Rotex four-deck 40-in. by 70-in. fully-in- 
closed screen on the top floor of the building. This 
usually has 6-, 10-, 16- and 30-mesh cloth, respec- 
tively, on these decks, although other sizes are used 
when specified, and the four sizes produced are dis- 
charged to the different compartments of the 4- 
compartment steel bin, which has a total capacity of 
200 tons. A smaller 2-deck Rotex screen, No. 12, 
on the floor below is used when desired to separate 














Four-deck fully-inclosed vibrating screen 
for special sand. plant. 
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Rotary drier in Eau Claire special sand 





Variable-speed transmission operating 
drier-feed conveyor. 
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filter sand from the 16-mesh product. Usually this 
screen has 24- and 30-mesh cloth. When filter sand 
is needed one of the bins is emptied to make room 
for it. All sizes are loaded from the bins to box- 
cars alongside the plant through flexible spouts. A 
Link-Belt steam locomotive crane handling a 11,4- 
cu.yd. Kiesler clamshell bucket is used for rehan- 
dling materials about these plants. 

A blower on the top floor reclaims the dust from 
the large screen to a cyclone which discharges it 
through a pipe to waste. The large screen is driven 
through Dayton Cog-Belt by a 2-hp. G. E. motor 
and the small screen is similarly driven by a 14-hp. 
motor. The elevator has a 5-hp. motor. A Tyler 
Ro-Tap sieve shaker in the plant laboratory is used 
for check tests. This office has an adjoining storage 
room where a fairly complete stock of repair parts 
and equipment is kept. Small parts, bolts, etc., are 
kept in neat racks. 

The Chippewa Falls Sand-and-Gravel Plant.— 
Few changes have been made in the Chippewa Falls 
sand-and-gravel pliant since it was previously de- 
scribed in PIT AND QUARRY. The property consists 
of 160 acres on the south bank of Chippewa River, 
about 2 mi. southwest of town but in the city limits. 
The deposit varies from 10 to 35 ft. in depth and, 
unlike that at the Eau Claire plant, is on high 
ground. 

A Monighan steam drag-line, mounted on skids 
and rollers and handling a 3-cu.-yd. Page bucket, 
loads the material into a train of from 2 to 5 San- 
ford-Day 8-cu.yd. automatic bottom-dump cars 
which are hauled a distance of over 1,000 ft. to the 
plant by a Plymouth 8-ton gasoline locomotive. A 
belt-conveyor takes the material from the track hop- 
per to the plant, where a split chute feeds it to two 
Stephens-Adamson Gilbert revolving screens hav- 
ing 114-in. openings. The oversize material is re- 
turned by a belt to a 6-in. Allis-Chalmers McCully 
crusher which reduces it to 34, in. and under and 
feeds to the main conveyor. 

The material passing through the screens goes to 
two sets of three Gilbert conical screens. These 
have ¥-, ¥,- and *4,-in. openings respectively and 


discharge their three products directly to bin stor- 
age. The material which passes through the %,-in. 
openings goes to two pairs of Link-Belt settling- 
tanks, which are at present producing concrete 
sand. The overflow from these tanks passes through 
a flume, where a settling-box diverts plaster sand as 
it is needed direct to cars. The flume feeds two 
Richards classifiers which discharge to a pile for the 
sand-drying plant. The cars are loaded through 
gates in the side of the bins. 

Water for this plant is supplied, from a short 
canal cut back from the river, by two Allis-Chal- 
mers centrifugal pumps each having a capacity of 
800 gal. per min. and driven by 40-hp. motors of the 
same make. 

A Northwest gasoline crawler crane, handling a 
3/,.-cu.yd. Lakewood clam-shell bucket, is used for 
stock-piling, etc. It also rehandles material to a 
Butler 3-compartment steel batcher-bin having a 
capacity of 45 cu.yd. This is near the plant and is 
used for loading batcher trucks for concrete-road 
construction. The Butler 8,000-lb. weigh-batcher 
has a beam scale and a Starr balance indicator. 

The conveyor and elevator belting used in this 
plant was furnished by the Diamond Rubber Co., 
and the Link-Belt Co. furnished the conveyor idlers, 
gears and chain. 

The main office of the Eau Claire Sand & Gravel 
Co. is at 32114 Eau Claire St., Eau Claire, Wis. The 
company’s Officers are: A. O. Ayres, president and 
general manager; G. A. Rutherford, vice-president ; 
E. G. Hoeppner, secretary and treasurer; and O. H. 
Kittelstead is general superintendent. 





Fluorspar Production in 1932 


Production of fluorspar in the United States in 
1932 totaled 17,000 net tons, compared with 55,000 
tons in 1931. Imports of fluorspar into this coun- 
try last year amounted to 13,236 tons, valued at 
$132,665, a decrease of 36 per cent. in tonnage and 
37 per cent. in total value from the totals for 1931. 
Imports were equivalent to 52 per cent. of the total 
shipments of domestic fluorspar in 1932, contrasted 
with 39 per cent. in the preceding year. 














Locomotive crane rehandling sized materials to batcher bin 
at Chippewa Falls plant. 
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Gasoline locomotive and cars automatically discharging to 
plant hopper. 
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Wins General Acceptance of Its Product 
in Two Years of Operation 


Product of Premixed-Concrete Plant Is 
Employed in Every Type of Construction 


HE city of Lincoln, capital of Nebraska, with 

a population of 76,000, can boast of a central 

concrete-mixing plant of which many a city 
twice its size or more could well be proud. Many 
operators in other cities, also, would be glad to have 
the reputation for integrity which the Ready-Mixed 
Concrete Co. has built up in its two years of opera- 
tion. This reputation has resulted in the accept- 
ance of the concrete produced at this plant for every 
kind of work. 

The plant is of all-steel-and-concrete construction 
and is painted aluminum, giving it an unusually 
clean and attractive appearance. Its design and 
equipment are also of the most approved type with- 
out the use of any complicated control features. It 
was designed by W. T. Roberts, manager of the 
plant, in codperation with the Chain-Belt Co. and 
the Blaw-Knox Co. Mr. Roberts is also in charge 
of concrete sales, which are handled from the plant 
office. The plant is located at 18th and Y Sts., only 
6 blocks from the business section of the city. 

The sand-and-gravel mix common to this section 
of the country is used in this plant and is received 
in cars which are dumped from a 250-ft. long con- 
crete trestle to a stock-pile having a capacity of 
about 100 cars without rehandling. More than 
double this capacity is available when the material 
is rehandled with a crane. Underneath and parallel 
to the trestle and stock-pile is a 290-ft. concrete 
tunnel, through which about 40 cars of aggregates 
can be reclaimed without rehandling. Twenty-four 
clam-shell gates in the roof of this tunnel feed a 24- 
in. reclaiming belt-conveyor which supplies a slow- 














The concrete plant with aggregate trestle and conveyor tunnel 
at extreme left. 
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speed continuous chain-bucket elevator operating 
on 70-ft. centers. This has a capacity of 100 tons 
per hr. A swinging spout at the head of this ele- 
vator allows it to discharge into either of two com- 
partments in the steel aggregate-storage bin. The 
capacity of the sand-and-gravel compartment is 
100 tons and of the plaster-sand compartment 50 
tons. 

Bulk cement is unloaded from box-cars on a sid- 
ing alongside the plant. A Chain-Belt Co. power 
seraper feeds a steel-inclosed chain-bucket elevator 
which operates on 70-ft. centers, and discharges to 
a 2,000-cu.ft. circular steel storage-bin which has a 
capacity of 30 tons per hr. The tunnel conveyor, 
aggregate elevator and cement elevator are all gear- 
driven by 5-, 15-, and 10-hp. electric motors, respec- 
tively. 

A sliding gate controls the flow of cement from 
the bin to a screw-conveyor which feeds the 2,000- 
lb. Blaw-Knox cement-weighing batcher. The ag- 
gregates are fed through clam-shell gates to the 
8,000-lb. aggregate batcher. Both batching units 
have Fairbanks beam scales and tell-tale dials. The 
water used in the plant comes from the city mains 
and is measured in two Chain-Belt 50-gal. siphon- 
type tanks, each equipped with a siphon gage. 

The batched materials can be fed through a split 
chute either direct to trucks for dry batching or to 
the 2-cu.yd. Chain-Belt 56S mixer, which discharges 
direct to open dump trucks in which all deliveries 
are made. 

Adequate provisions are also made in the plant 
for cold-weather operation. The system of stock- 








Another view, showing truck ready to be loaded at mixer. 
Trestle at right. 
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The aggregate-weighing batcher with 
scale and dial. 


pile reclamation used insures a supply of aggregates 
at any time. An American Radiator Co. automat- 
ically-controlled, gas-fired low-pressure boiler heats 
the aggregates in the plant bins through radiators 
within the bins and is also used to heat the mixing 
water. Even in the coldest weather the concrete 
is heated to a temperature of about 125 deg. F. 
Such a high temperature may seem unnecessary, 
but when it is considered that open-top trucks radi- 
ate the contained heat much more rapidly than do 
the various types of mixer and agitator trucks and 
that shipments are made regularly as far as 15 mi. 
from the plant, the necessity is obvious. 

All operations are controlled from the mixer 
floor, where the main plant switchboard is located. 
An automatic signal system on this board flashes 
a green light when a bin is nearly empty and a red 
light when it is full. When operating at the full 
capacity of 60 cu. yd. per hr., 3 men are required 
to operate the plant, but under present conditions 
only one man is necessary. 

Most of the concrete is sold on a straight mix 
basis with a slump of about 6 in., although a 2-in. 
slump is required for concrete to be used for pav- 
ing. Small quantities of Wilkinite, an admixture 
made by the Owyhee Chemical Products Co., are 
used. This admixture, it is claimed, makes the con- 
crete more workable and waterproof without af- 
fecting its strength or setting time. As has been 
stated, the concrete produced at this plant is ac- 
cepted for all kinds of work and has been used by 
the state, city, county and various railroads, as well 
as by contractors and private individuals. All the 
concrete is tested by the Western Laboratories at 
the job. 

Most of the equipment for this plant was fur- 
nished by the Chain-Belt Co. and the Blaw-Knox 
Co. The former furnished the bucket-elevators, 
power scraper, water-measuring tanks, and the 
concrete mixer. The latter furnished the aggre- 
gate- and cement-storage bins and weighing batch- 
ers. Stearns Timken roller-bearing idlers and U. S. 
Rubber Co. rubber belting are used on the tunnel 
belt-conveyor. The cement-feed screw-conveyor 
was furnished by the Link-Belt Co. 

The plant was designed so that its capacity can 
be increased at any time by replacing the present 
mixer with a 3-cu.yd. mixer. All the handling and 
measuring equipment has sufficient capacity for 
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The switchboard on the batcher floor 
controls all operations. 





The cement-weighing batcher with beam 
and dial scale. 


such a change. .An interesting feature of the pres- 
ent arrangement is the manner in which the tunnel 
conveyor is supported. A steel frame of the usual 
type supports one side while the other is supported 
by brackets from the wall of the tunnel. This 
method allowed the use of a narrower tunnel than 
is customary without sacrificing the accessibility 
of the conveyor. 

The Ready-Mixed Concrete Co. is a subsidiary of 
the Abel Construction Co. of Lincoln, which, in ad- 
dition to its contracting business, also has interests 
in warehouses and in the Monarch Cement Co. plant 
at Humboldt, Kan. On the same property as the 
ready-mixed-concrete plant is a hot-and-cold-mix 
asphalt plant owned by the same interests. Both 
these plants are served by the Omaha, Lincoln & 
Beatrice Ry., which is also owned by the company. 
This railroad is now being operated as an interur- 
ban line and for switching purposes, but is being 
developed into a belt line to serve the various indus- 
tries in the city and its vicinity. The company also 
at one time operated several sand-and-gravel plants 
but all aggregates are now being purchased. 





Special Cements in 1931 


Figures on special cements in the United States 
in 1931 as reported by producers to the Bureau of 
Mines show the following: 

High-early-strength Portland cement produced in 
the United States in 1931, as reported by producers, 
amounted to 1,366,468 barrels, and shipments from 
the mills, 1,422,633 barrels, valued at $2,278,236, an 
average value per barrel of $1.60. These statistics 
include the output of 16 plants located in 10 States; 
they may not represent complete data, as reports 
may be lacking from one or two plants manufactur- 
ing this type of cement. 

Masonry cement, of the Portland cement class, re- 
ported produced in 1931: 677,451 barrels; ship- 
ments from the mills, 632,173 barrels, valued at 
$1,041,486, an average value per barrel of $1.65. 
These statistics represent the output of 24 plants lo- 
cated in 12 States. 

Miscellaneous special cements (including so-called 
“Oil-Well,” “High-Silica,” and “Stainless” Portland 
cements and cement manufactured under the trade 
name, “Super”) produced in 1931: 429,822 bar- 
rels ; shipments, 404,161 barrels, valued at $674,399, 
an average value per barrel of $1.67. 
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Sand-and-Gravel Output Exceeds That of 
All Nonmetallics Except Fuels’ 


Twenty-Eight Per Cent. of Reporting 
Plants Make 69 Per Cent. of Output 
By H. HERBERT HUGHES 


Building Materials Section, Bureau of Mines 


and F. E. BERQUIST 


Formerly Statistician for Mines and Quarries, Bureau of the Census 


been used for thousands of years, but the sand- 

and-gravel plant is of comparatively recent 
origin. Until late in the nineteenth century each 
builder or mason took his sand from a near bank 
as needed. Hand tools, carts, and possibly crude 
screens comprised the only equipment. 

The growth of the Portland-cement industry gave 
the impetus necessary for the creation of an enor- 
mous sand-and-gravel industry. Of course, sand 
had become the universal fine aggregate when natu- 
ral cement was first produced in the United States 
in 1817, and was used even earlier in lime mortars. 
Its popularity continued with the advent of Port- 
land cement in 1871, although the actual volume of 
production was small until after 1900. Adaptation 
of concrete to wider uses created a huge market for 
coarse aggregates, among which gravel occupies an 
important position. Production of Portland ce- 
ment increased from 8,482,000 bbl. in 1900 to a 
peak of 176,289,846 bbl. in 1928. The value of the 
sand and gravel produced in the United States in 
1902, the first year for which statistics are avail- 
able, was only $1,400,000, but by 1929 the value of 
the product for the year had increased to nearly 
$135,000,000. 

The present state of business has affected all non- 
metallic minerals at a relatively uniform rate, the 
slump being especially marked during 1932. How- 
ever, sand-and-gravel production continues to be 
one of the most important branches of the domestic 
mineral industry. In 1930, exclusive of glass sand, 
195,202,625 short tons of sand and gravel was sold 
by producers, a quantity larger than that of any 
other nonmetallic mineral exclusive of fuels. This 
tonnage was more than three times that of iron ore, 


Sic and gravel in varying quantities have 





* Published by permission of the Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


about three times that of Pennsylvania anthracite, 
and almost half that of bituminous coal. 

Rank of Industry.—In recognition of the impor- 
tance which the sand-and-gravel industry has as- 
sumed in recent years, the Bureau of the Census 
for the first time included sand and gravel in its 
canvass of the census of mines and quarries for 
1929. According to this survey, the industry, even 
excluding enterprises producing less than 25,000 
tons a year, ranked sixth in the value of its product 

























































































Fig. 1. Apparent consumption of sand and gravel in 1923 to 1932. 








Table I.—REVENUE FREIGHT ORIGINATED (tons) AND FREIGHT REVENUE (dollars), 1929-1931 (a) 






































1929 1930 1931 
Revenue Revenue Revenue 
Freight Freight Freight Freight Freight Freight 
Originated Revenue Originated Revenue Originated Revenue 
(tons) (tons) (tons) 
NE SEE IR ST PORTE TOE 368,338,568 $827,798,969 322,150,221 $718,448,068 263,990,530 $585,932,936 
AES ETN 56 og coc cha bs aos evund Grovary wih 46 ale ee 71,931,408 162,922,327 71,251,418 151,892,378 65,673,132 129,267,766 
Rem tE I CO) oasis se oni os ice eg vee a cn es 81,408,069 69,420,479 73,983,841 61,996,717 53,562,437 43,912,563 
gS ys er ae ee ee 82,122,581 96,317,502 59,980,520 68,755,330 31,072,857 34,048,590 
Stone, broken, ground, or crushed............... 33,529,078 29,860,479 31,826,800 27,751,166 25,860,716 22,825,068 
ora sate aia Pacts Ne Ga se erasaarekn ce Miew ay 4 alee age 25,008,203 67,083,562 23,180,332 61,437,331 18,391,904 49,865,945 
(a) Compiled from Freight-Commodity Statistics, annual reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
(b) Other than glass or molding sand. 
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Table II.—PERSONS ENGAGED, BY INDUSTRIES, 19294 


(This table does not include data for salaried officers and employees of ‘‘central- 
administrative”’ offices.) 



































Propri- |Principal| Other Wage Earners 

Total etors | Salaried | Salaried (average for 

i and Officers | Officers the year) 
Industry , (a Firm of and 
classes) | Mem- |Corpora-| Em- Per 
bers tions | ployees | Number} Cent.of 

Total 
All industries, total .| 859,346 | 4,897 5,600 | 42,431 | 806,418 | 100.0 
Coal, total...........]633,035 | 3,021 2,845 | 25,636 | 601,533 74.6 
Anthracite.........| 150,494 38 163 7,492 | 142,801 a7..7 
Bituminous........ 482,541 | 2,983 2,682 | 18,144 | 458,732 56.9 
CC Seer (ea 76 62 3,403 44,502 5:5 
Limestone........... 35,582 497 471 2,314 32,300 4.0 
Iron Se ee 30,707 9 2 2,160 28,516 eS 
Sand and gravel... . 19,915 249 968 2,704 15,994 2.0 
J eas 15,004 53 72 872 14,007 ha 
Zinc eT ree 12,799 25 74 800 11,900 1.5 
Se eee 11,191 279 229 646 10,037 1.2 
Gold, lode........... 5,885 89 71 372 5,353 0.7 
Clay ae haMbGka wists 4,560 72 85 264 4,139 0.5 
ST 6 oo a Sas bce ad 4,450 86 83 183 4,098 0.5 
|) eee Te 3,594 7 44 193 3,350 0.4 
Phosphate rock... . 3,490 2 5 282 3,201 0.4 
Basalt kaka wb sku baat 3,439 51 86 249 3,053 0.4 
ae ene 3,838 25 45 175 2,593 0.3 
Sulphur and pyrites...} 2,505 1 8 297 2,199 0.3 
canaries aa ee 2,466 84 51 175 2,156 0.3 
Stone, miscellaneous..| 2,244 161 35 207 1,841 0.2 
SOTO C555 Sonic as wi 2,214 2 10 124 2,078 0.3 
a Sid oa : <4 8 22 194 1,433 0.2 

metals?........ 4 155 1,244 2 
Asphalt and bitu- - na 
-_ minous rock.......| 1,307 1 39 144 1,123 0.1 
Sand, molding. ...... 1,256 19 60 140 1,037 0.1 
2 1,184 13 13 105 1,053 0.1 
ee) 1,127 10 16 72 1,029 0.1 
eT eee ae | re 25 7 1,030 0.1 

Fuller’s and filtering 

SRE cen pon omens Lo? ee 21 84 991 0.1 
Other industries’... . . 5,214 53 122 411 4,628 0.6 














__ |Diatomaceous earth, ganister, quartz, quartzite, silica rock, silica sand, 
siliceous mica schist, tripoli. 
*Bauxite, molybdenum, titanium, tungsten, vanadium. 
‘Abrasive materials, asbestos, barite, feldspar, gold (placer), magnesite, man- 
«roe gaa millstones and pulpstones, talc and soapstone, miscellaneous 
‘Compiled from Sand and Gravel, Census of Mines and Quarries: 1929. 








among the mineral-producing industries, having 
been exceeded only by bituminous coal, anthracite, 
copper, iron, and limestone. Bureau of Mines fig- 
ures indicate that inclusion of the output of small 
producers would raise sand and gravel to fifth posi- 
tion, displacing limestone. 

The importance of sand and gravel in railroad- 
freight traffic is shown by the reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In tons of revenue 
freight originated, the sand-and-gravel industry 
normally occupies second place, being exceeded only 
by bituminous coal. Anthracite or iron ore have 
surpassed sand and gravel in some years but never 
by an appreciable margin. These figures, more- 
over, do not include large tonnages of non-revenue 
sand and gravel hauled by the railroads for their 
own use as ballast. Table I gives a summary of 
the principal large-volume commodities. 

According to the census of mines and quarries, 
the sand-and-gravel industry in 1929 ranked sixth 
among all mining and quarrying industries in the 
number of wage-earners employed. The coal in- 
dustry, including both anthracite and bituminous 
coal, employed 74.6 per cent. of the mining and 
quarrying industries’ 806,418 wage-earners. It was 
followed by copper with 5.5 per cent., limestone 
with 4.0 per cent., iron ore with 3.5 per cent., and 
sand and gravel with 2.0 per cent. Table II gives 
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a summary for all mining and quarrying industries. 

Extensive highway- and _ building-construction 
programs sponsored by the federal and state gov- 
ernments have helped the cement and aggregates 
industries. Cement production since 1929 has main- 
tained a higher level comparatively than steel or 
many of the common metals. The actual tonnage 
of the cement produced closely approached that of 
steel in 1930 and 1931, and preliminary estimates 
indicate that cement exceeded steel in 1932. Pro- 
duction of aggregates roughly parallels that of 
cement. 

Recently the Bureau of the Census made avail- 
able the results of a special canvass of the construc- 
tion industry for 1929. Although the value of con- 
struction for 1929 is not comparable to that under 
present conditions, the relationships are worthy of 
attention. Replies from 30,597 contracting estab- 
lishments reported business to the extent of $6,250,- 
266,665, and the use of materials costing $2,055,- 
595,482. Of this total only $1,572,964,879 could be 
distributed by kind of material, but, this represents 
an adequate sample of the construction industry. 
Of this amount concrete aggregate materials led 
every other group; 10.4 per cent. by value of all 
materials accounted for were sand and gravel, 
crushed stone, slag, cinders, or other aggregates. 
Cement, the largest individual item, ranked second 
in value to aggregates with 8.9 per cent. of the total. 
For purposes of comparison it is interesting to note 
that plumbing and gas-fitting equipment ranked 
next with 8.3 per cent., followed by structural steel 
with 8.1 per cent., heating and ventilating equip- 
ment with 8.0 per cent., and lumber with 7.4 per 
cent. 

The dominance of the construction industry by 
concrete and steel is strikingly revealed. The com- 
bined value of aggregates, cement, structural steel, 
and reinforcing steel amounted to 30.4 per cent. of 
the total cost of all materials. A more detailed pres- 
entation of these data is given in Table VII. 

Size of Plants.—The widespread occurrence of 
sand-and-gravel deposits primarily is responsible 
for the characteristic difference between sand-and- 
gravel operations and virtually every other phase 
of mineral production, sand-and-gravel operators 
being less restricted by the location of raw mate- 
rials. As a result hundreds of small plants supply- 
ing limited markets have sprung up. 

In 1927 834, or 50.15 per cent., of the 1,663 com- 
panies which reported to the Bureau of Mines pro- 
duced less than 25,000 tons each. This group, how- 
ever, accounted for only 3.63 per cent. of the total 
production. A second group, comprising those 
whose output ranged from 25,000 to 100,000 tons, 
included 459 producers or 27.6 per cent. of the total 
number ; 14.15 per cent. of the total production was 
reported by this group. The remaining 370 plants, 
although representing only 22.25 per cent. of the 
companies, accounted for 82.22 per cent. of the total 
production. Table III gives a detailed breakdown 
by size of plants. 

The census of mines and quarries conducted a 
similar study for 1929, the results of which, 
although presented according to value of product 
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Table III.—CLASSIFICATION OF COMMERCIAL SAND AND GRAVEL 
PRODUCTION IN 1927, BY SIZE GROUPS (a) 











Companies Production 
j Per |Cumu- Per |Cumu- 
on Gonep Num- | Cent. | lative Short Cent. | lative 
ber of Per Tons of Per 
Total | Cent. Total | Cent. 
Less than 25,000 short tons...} 834 | 50.15] 50.15] 6,321,000] 3.63] 3.63 
25,000 and less than 50,000...| 223 | 13.41] 63.56} 8,055,000] 4.62} 8.25 


50,000 and less than 100,000. .| 236 | 14.19} 77.75} 16,607,000] 9.53} 17.78 
100,000 and less than 200,000.| 183 | 11.01} 88.76) 25,164,000] 14.45} 32.23 


200,000 and less than 300,000. fe 4.33] 93.09} 17,410,000} 9.99) 42.22 
300,000 and less than 400,000. 38 2.29) 95.38] 13,172,000} 7.56] 49.78 
400,000 and less than 500,000. 18 1.08] 96.46] 7,930,000} 4.55} 54.33 
500,000 and less than 600,000. 7 .42| 96.88] 3,676,000} 2.11) 56.44 
600,000 and less than 700,000. 10 .60| 97.48} 6,619,000} 3. 60.24 
700,000 and less than 800,000. 6 .36] 97.84] 4,457,000} 2.56) 62.80 
800,000 and less than 900,000. < .42| 98.26} 5,948,000} 3.42) 66.22 
900,000 and less than 1,000,000 E- .18} 98.44] 2,954,000} 1.70) 67.92 
1,000,000 and less than 

ra ae 16 .96| 99.40} 23,402,000} 13.43) 81.35 
2,000,000 short tons and over. 10 .60}100.00} 32,497,000} 18.65|}100.00 





1,663 |100.00/100 .00}174,212,000) 100 .00|100 .00 























(a) Phillips, E. R., Sand and Gravel: Mineral Resources of the United States, 
1927, ii, 153-166. 








rather than tonnage, show the same general rela- 
tionship as those indicated in the Bureau of Mines 
tabulation for 1927. Plants producing less than 
25,000 tons of material annually were eliminated 
from the census canvass. Of the remaining 957 
enterprises, representing 1,165 individual opera- 
tions, 71.7 per cent. reported an annual value of 
product of less than $100,000 each, and accounted 
for 30.9 per cent. of the total value of the product. 
The remaining 28.3 per cent. of enterprises re- 
ported products valued from $100,000 to more than 
$2,500,000 each, their total amounting to 69.1 per 
cent. of the entire output. Complete details are 
given in Table IV. 

From these figures it is evident that, although 
the bulk of the output is contributed by large per- 
manent plants, the relatively small operators are 
overwhelmingly in the majority. These small 
plants, at least for comparison, may be placed in 
three classes, the first of which is typified by the 
plant in or near a small town which supplies a lim- 
ited local demand with little competition. Such 
plants may vary considerably in efficiency of oper- 
ation, but normally each can be depended upon to 
provide more or less stable employment for a defi- 
nite number of men, subject, of course, to seasonal 
fluctuation. 

The second class comprises the “fly-by-night” 
producers which have been of continuous concern 
to the operators of more permanent plants. Plants 
in this class specialize in supplying sand, gravel, 
or both for individual jobs, moving elsewhere when 
the immediate demand ceases. The washing and 
screening equipment of many such operations is 
limited, and the material produced obviously is in- 
ferior to that which modern, efficient plants could 
produce from the same banks. In addition to the 
actual volume of business taken from established 
sand-and-gravel plants, the industry in general may 
suffer from the impressions formed by consumers 
of such poorly-prepared aggregates. More rigid 
specifications for materials and strict adherence to 
them will aid in discouraging this type of compe- 
tition. 

A feature of virtually all small plants is their 
location with respect to markets. Many are located 
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to serve a territory within the limits of economical 
delivery by truck, upon which they normally depend 
for transportation. The third class of plants com- 
prises those which have taken advantage not only 
of this feature but also of recent developments in 
the design of preparation equipment which makes 
possible the production of high-quality washed ag- 
gregate, heretofore confined to large permanent in- 
stallations. These plants are favored also by in- 
creased activity in secondary-road construction, 
much of which is off the beaten path of railroads 
and the primary-road systems. Small plants lo- 
cated within trucking distance of such jobs are the 
logical sources of aggregates. 


The rapid decline in the railway shipments of 
sand and gravel indicates that plants typical of 
class three are becoming of increasing importance. 
In 1929 shipments by railway as reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission amounted to 45.0 
per cent. of the total sand-and-gravel production, 
exclusive of railroad ballast, glass sand, and mold- 
ing sand; and the following year the percentage 
dropped 1.3 per cent. From 1930 to 1931, however, 
there was a more precipitous drop from 43.7 to 
38.9 per cent., and available evidence indicates that 
this decrease continued into 1932. 


Comparison of Large and Small Plants.—The ad- 
vantages of the large plants in meeting the com- 
petition of small operations are indicated in Table 
V. Large-scale production results in a pronounced 
saving per ton in the cost of labor, and in the cost 
of supplies, fuel, and purchased energy. The out- 
put in tons per wage-earner also increases consid- 
erably with the size of the enterprise. The obvious 
disadvantage is transportation; the wider market- 
ing radius of the large plant logically results in 
higher transportation charges per ton of delivered 
material. In some congested metropolitan areas, 
however, railway transportation may be more ad- 
vantageous than trucking even for a short haul. 


Furthermore, with the decline in output the 
handicap of high overhead expenses becomes more 
pronounced. Interest charges, although unchanged 
or possibly even slightly lower in a few select in- 
stances, loom large in the face of curtailed produc- 
tion. Taxes have not been reduced. Depreciation 
continues relatively uniformly regardless of whether 
the plant may be operating at 80 per cent. or at 20 











CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO VALUE OF PRODUCTS, 1929? 














Num- Value of 
Num-|_ ber Wage Products 
ber of | Earners 
Value of Products of | Mines|(average| Wages Per 
Per Enterprise Enter-| and for Amount | Cent. 
prises | Quar- the of 
ries year) Total 
ONIN ocd cde or eacwn's 957 | 1,165 | 15,994 |22,779,984}102,311,914|100.0 
Less than $20,000...... 71 76 295 346,297} 1,093,090} 1.1 
$20,000 to $49,999... .. 352 388 2,322 | 3,165,266) 12,026,652) 11.8 
$50,000 to $99,999......| 263 311 3,210 | 4,455,646) 18,546,320} 18.1 
$100,000 to $249,999... 206 264 5,210 | 7,472,170) 30,943,299) 30.2 
$250,000 to $499,999... . 42 Ta 2,220 | 3,041,719) 14,263,365} 13.9 
$500,000 to $999,999... . 15 a 1,514 | 2,207,209) 10,753,091} 10.5 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999 . 6 24 |\! 1,223 | 2,091,677} 14,686,097; 14.4 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999 . 2 6 |! 























1Combined to avoid disclosing exactly or approximately, the data reported 
by individual enterprises. 
2Compiled from Sand and Gravel, Census of Mines and Quarries: 1929. 
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Table V.—SUMMARY FOR ENTERPRISES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO TYPE OF EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT AND QUANTITY 
OF PRODUCT, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1921 (a) 
[This table covers only those enterprises each of which operated a single plant in which but one type of excavating equipment was used] 















































Horsepower 
Rating of Power Average Per Ton 
uipment 
. . Wage 
Type of Equipment Num- Earners Cost of EI : : Cost of Tons 
and Quantity of ber | (aver- | Wages Cost of Cost of |Purchased mre Quantity Value of Supplies, per 
oduce of | age Supplies Fuel Electric | otors (short tons)| Products Fuel, | Value | Wage 
(short tons) Enter-| for the Energy Pri — Wages and o Earner 
prises| year) M rime Pd Pur- | Prod- 
AVEOVErS h 3n chased | ucts 
< ased Electric 
nergy Energy 

Shovel, total. ...... 207 | 3,225 $4,861,527 $1,954,519 | $667,176 | $874,403 | 47,675 |58,610 33,775,867 |$21,044,138 | $0.143 $0.103 | $0.62 10,473 
25,000 to 49,999...... 50 297 396,334 153,116 66,142 70,221 3,857 | 5,525 1,765,609 1,330,663 .224 .163 .75 || 5,945 
50,000 to 99,999...... 61 588 775,028 364,712 128,796 159,564 | 7,793 | 11,535 4,395,271 3,253,276 .176 .148 -74 7,475 
100,000 to 199,999... . 56 856 | 1,270,901 526,082 182,618 212,436 | 13,165 | 13,728 | 7,927,483 4,749,610 .160 .116 .60 9,261 
200,000 to 499,999... . 31 767 =—«:1,151,948 547,112 133,150 236,151 * 16,869 9,601,869 5,078,968 .119 .095 .53 || 12,519 
500,000 to 999,999... . 7 1) 

1,000,000 to 1,999,999. 1 |} 1717 | 1,267,316 363,497 156,470 196,031 | 10,560 | 10,953 10,085,635 6,631,621 .125 071 .66 14,066 
2,000,000 and over.... 1 |) 

Drag-line, total... .. 201 1,881 2,630,218 | 1,227,682 390,080 643,561 19,630 | 38,303 18,785,621 | 11,077,461 .140 .120 59 | 9,987 
25,000 to 49,999... ... 63 299 426,963 148,307 59,946 93,481 2,731 6,613 2,240,948 1,724,843 -191 .134 -77 7,495 
50,000 to 99,999...... 71 579 827,877 459,202 128,213 188,869 7,256 | 11,502 5,015,774 3,395,533 .165 .154 .68 8,663 
100,000 to 199,999... . 48 711 910,648 391,988 136,016 230,004 | 6,640 | 12,793 6,564,399 3,880,048 .138 115 .59 | 9,233 
200,000 to 499,999... . 19 292 464,730 228,185 65,905 131,207 | 3,003 | 7,395 | 4,964,500 2,077,037 .093 .085 .42 | 17,002 

Pump-dredge, total?.. 235 | 3,202 4,435,603 | 2,038,869 900,623 |1,251,260 | 52,488 | 64,436 35,641,472 | 19,994,991 .124 118 56 | 11,131 
25,000 to 49,999... ... 54 284 331,870 110,246 67,880 98,803 | 5,211 6,049 2,038,301 1,228,751 .162 .135 .60 toned 
50,000 to 99,999... ... 74 604 863,282 383,316 131,296 256,522 | 8,700 | 14,027 5,531,328 3,417,260 -156 .139 .62 9,158 
100,000 to 199,999... . 54 648 882,954 473,297 136,458 346,298 | 10,785 | 18,272 7,558,454 4,113,836 .116 .126 .54 | 11,664 
aeyoe to 499,999.... 43 | 1,015 | 1,287,769 802,217 311,392 422,571 | 17,524 | 20,730 12,121,810 6,463,380 .106 .126 .53 | 11,943 
aa”) F } 1651 1,069,728 269,793 | 253,597 | 127,066 10,268 | 5,358 8,391,579 | 4,771,764 127 | 078 | .57_ 12,890 

Ladder-dredge, total* 48 1,265 1,867,311 | 1,248,305 540,933 199,259 25,673 | 12,167 12,931,209 9,514,512 .144 .154 .74 | 10,222 
25,000 to 49,999... ... 7 43 47,616 | 16,098 14,426 754 1,435 465 276,072 163,042 | .172 433. .59 6,420 
50,000 to 99,999...... 14 138 179,926 71,638 53,148 10,637 | 2,570 | 1,000 958,796 713,763 -187 .141 .74 6,948 
100,000 to 199,999... . 10 187 295,306 124,759 62,584 13,071 4,219 796 1,411,403 1,160,846 .209 .142 .82 7,548 
200,000 to 499,999... . 1l 318 499,385 324,386 199,516 59,340 | 9,919 | 3,776 3,581,460 2,084,404 | .139 .163 58 | 11,262 
Spr cry PT ain ;: 244 383,769 276,006 106,460 15,009 | 4,105 1,030 2,445,070 2,826,997 | 57 .163 1.16 | 10,021 

’ , to l, Kk I + a 
2,000,000 and over.... 1 } 1335 461,309 435,418 104,799 100,448 | 3,425 | 5,100 4,258,408 2,565,460 | .108 .150 .60 12,712 





‘Combined to avoid disclosing exactly or approximately, the data reported by individual enterprises. 


*Not including data for 1 single-plant enterprise. 


*Not including data for 6 single-plant enterprises whose production amounted to 1,559,052 tons. 


a From Sand and Gravel, Census of Mines and Quarries: 1929 








per cent. of its capacity, and the same principle 
applies more definitely with regard to obsolescence. 
These conditions affect large plants to a greater ex- 
tent than the average small portable operation, be- 
cause many plants built five or ten years ago were 
designed with an “eye to the future” which at that 
time was depicted as an era of ever-increasing pro- 
duction. Obviously, no operator wanted to be left 
with inadequate production facilities after only a 
few years of operation. 

On the other hand, one of the greatest advan- 
tages of the small plant is its mobility, and in order 
to preserve this feature the normal policy is to 
limit the capacity to actual needs, thereby tending 
to avoid excessive capitalization and high overhead 
charges. Truck shipments may be advantageous 
both because of their flexibility and because of the 
actual economy of their transportation. Large 
plants also, of course, may profit by truck shipment 
of at least part of their output. 

The small plant, however, is not without its dis- 
advantages. Table V indicates that its working 
costs are comparatively high. Diversification of 
products normally is limited by its equipment which, 
although efficient for its primary product, may not 
be designed for flexible operation. The high sal- 
vage value of the average small portable plant par- 
tially compensates for this deficiency. 

Theoretically, the optimum, of course, is that 
plant which best serves its marketing territory. 
The lowered plant costs of the large operation 
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should be weighed against the transportation sav- 
ings of the portable outfit, the decision being tem- 
pered by a careful analysis of overhead charges. 
In actual practice water-supply and other physical 








Table VI.—MARKETING CHANNELS OF SAND AND GRAVEL, 1929(a) 








Per Cent. 
Marketing Channels Short Tons oO 
Total 
Sales or transfers direct 
Ready-mixed-concrete plants, and concrete-block or 
other concrete-product establishments. 

PEE ne Soar oes chia qe Reiss <5 cass 1,978,686 13 
I eee eee 5 in ial 5) g/one escnat 2,124,560 3 


Government-construction projects 
(Federal, state, and local) 


Direct to government agencies (b)............... 20,623,679 12.9 
Contractors for government projects (b).......... 35,182.187 21.9 
Contractors for private construction (b)............ 34,364,376 21.4 
See REN EEN ck no hid b dolb-e' 6 4s Asa wiseD 16,463,327 | 10.3 
Public utilities other than railroads................ 1,229,171 0.8 


Other direct sales 5,193,380 3.2 


Sales through subsidiary sales organizations of sand and 














IR I oo oo chine wines vibe sense ease ec 5,610,986 3.5 
Sales to wholesalers and jobbers..................... 34,224,490 | 21.3 
Sales to agents, brokers, and dealers on a commission 

MOSS Gears Giciew hai ig fame Kamae - pn Sk onIe eK eG 3,498,060 2.2 
UE dics ies BGR E FG bias Maas nee 160,492,902 | 100.0 
Total sales direct or through own organizations........ 122,770,352 76.5 
Total sales through outside organizations............. 37,722,550 23.5 
Tonnage for which “distribution of sales’’ was not re- 
RMR ie ac se Nee brea cea ia cenrelealbine we hale Fae 8,269,058 





(a) Compiled from Sand and Gravel, Census of Mines and Quarries: 1929. 
(Arranged by Oliver Bowles.) 

(b) These totals include proportional amounts of 20,194,181 tons of un- 
segregated sales that have been apportioned to the three groups on the basis of 
the amounts definitely segregated. 
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considerations may govern or at least influence the 
selection of the type of plant as well as its location. 

Obviously, the question of distribution as well as 
production is of major significance both to the in- 
dividual producer and to the entire sand-and-gravel 
industry. If production costs resist further down- 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
0.8% 
COMMISSION BROKERS 
2. 
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Fig. 2. Distribution of sand-and-gravel sales in 1929. 


ward revision, the problem of getting the product 
from the plant to the market becomes of the utmost 
importance. The smaller, more advantageously lo- 
cated plant is thought by some who know the in- 
dustry to be the solution of the problem, and it will 
be interesting to watch the outcome of their experi- 
ments. 

Cost Factors.—The question of production cost 
assumes a broad aspect when considered in the light 
of the entire industry. Every producer, especially 
during the last two years, has calculated and recal- 
culated expenses to save every penny of operating 
costs. Salaries have been cut, wages reduced, sup- 
plies bought at bargain prices, and fuel and power 
used with the utmost care to increase efficiency. 

The present large excess capacity, however, re- 
sults in abnormal overhead charges for each ton of 
output. This condition tends definitely toward the 
elimination of profits. The situation will be cor- 
rected automatically, of course, if the volume of 
business swings upward toward 1926 to 1930 levels 
with higher prices. On the other hand, if the de- 
mand continues dormant or even shows only a mod- 
erate increase, the sand-and-gravel industry as a 
whole is faced with the necessity of reducing its 
overhead charges in order to bring them more 
nearly in line with total production costs. 

Temporarily operators are tempted to ignore re- 
serves for depreciation, depletion, and obsolescence 
in order to show a nominal profit on new business 
at a lower price-level, but this situation can not con- 
tinue indefinitely. Many of them ultimately must 
face the necessity of writing off an appreciable por- 
tion of their capital investment. A certain amount 
of relief might result from a downward revision of 
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Table VII.—COMPARISON OF THE COST OF AGGREGATE MATE- 


RIALS FURNISHED AND USED BY REPORTING ESTABLISH- 
MENTS DURING 1929, WITH THE COST OF ALL MATERIALS 
AND VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION BUSINESS (a) 





























Cost of Aggregate 
Materials 
Cost 
Cost of All of All Value of 
Classification of Materials Dis- | Construction 
Construction Distributed Total | trib- Business 
by Kind Amount Cost | uted 
(per | Mate 
cent.) | rials 
(per 
cent.) 
All classes (6).. .| $1,572,964,879|$164,323,947/100.0 | 10.4 | $4,482,447,732 
General contractors . 873,637,174| 150,007,079} 91.3 | 17.2 | 2,988,154,988 
Building......... 453,840,340} 38,103,403] 23.2 8.4 | 1,803,326,210 
Building (not 
specialized) .. 373,193,715| 33,969,519) 20.7 9.1 | 1,524,255,907 
Commercial 
building only. 17,320,729 1,847,765} 1.1 | 10.7 92,427,164 
Manufacturing 
building only. 19,759,395 615,613 4 a 32,947,452 
Residential 
building only. 43,566,501 1,670,506} 1.0 3.8 153,695,687 
Highway........ 134,792,440} 56,597,963] 34.4 | 42.0 350,399,990 
Bridge and culvert 45,649,962 5,163,358} 3.1 | 11.3 115,123,526 
Grading. ...... 2,984,429 1,297,497 8 | 43.5 25,225,457 
Street paving..... 89,139,074} 32,799,332] 20.0 | 36.8 235,143,234 
Sewer, gas, water, 
conduit....... 30,785,722 5,165,592} 3.1 | 16.8 88,620,606 
Dam and reservoir 5,398,263 783,950 «<o | 34.5 17,045,565 
Waterworks... .. 9,965,664 990,359 6 9.9 23,272,535 
Dredging, river, 
harbor, etc..... 16,501,077 1,581,758} 1.0 9.6 59,374,645 
Neiwoad......... 14,843,446 2,582,000] 1.6 | 17.4 60,133,126 
Foundation. .... 1,898,429 425,085 2 | 22.4 4,974,694 
Central station. 
light and power 
a 43,778,485 2,218,936} 1.4 5.1 128,417,899 
Air transport work 452,523 124,051 ws | 20.4 1,104,770 
Oil and natural-gas 
pipe-line. . 5,008,334 Ye ee oy . 11,312,623 
Subway (other 
than buildings) . 16,734,644 1,951,987} 1.2 | 11.7 56,052,015 
Telephone-line and 
system........ 808,896 96,473 Al | 1S 2,593,817 
Subcontractors. ... 699,327,705} 14,316,868) 8.7 2.0 | 1,494,292,744 
Concreting...... 19,797,968 6,866,472) 4.2 | 34.7 56,265,745 
Masonry........ 26,877,133 2,336,696] 1.4 8.7 65,131,047 
Plastering and 
lathing... 17,159,251 1,411,616 9 8.2 64,247,526 
Marble and tiling. 39,919,491 1,405,223 9 3.5 89,619,532 





(a) Compiled from Bureau of the Census, Distribution Construction Industry, 


prepared by A. D. Morehouse. 


(b) The discrepancy in totals is due to omission of small items. 








taxes or interest charges, but these are items over 
which the operator usually has little control. 


Any reduction in costs, which might be made pos- 


sible either through decreased out-of-pocket ex- 
penses or reduced overhead charges, would do one 
of two things: either it would act as an incentive 


Fig. 3. 

















contractors in 1929. 



































Allocation of $164,323,947 spent for aggregates by 
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for further price declines, or it would provide a 
means for improving conditions within the indus- 
try. The latter naturally is the more desirable. It 
is questionable whether lowering prices would in- 
crease sales materially. 

Marketing Channels.—Another phase of distri- 
bution receiving wide attention in its relation to 
many commodities is that of sales methods and 
costs. The census of mines and quarries for 1929 
included a study of marketing channels for sand 
and gravel, a summary of which is given in Table 
VI. It was found that 76.5 per cent. of all sand 
and gravel was sold directly to consumers by the 
producing companies or their subsidiary sales or- 
ganizations. Probably many of the sales to whole- 
salers and jobbers represent material resold to 
small consumers. Much of this business is handled 
by general building-supply dealers who render serv- 
ice beyond the scope of activity of the average pro- 
ducer. Obviously, most of the sand-and-gravel in- 
dustry is completely integrated with little depend- 
ence upon intermediary sales agents. Reduction of 
sales costs appears to be a problem which must be 
solved by individual producers rather than the in- 
dustry as a whole. 


It is interesting to note that 34.8 per cent. of the 
sand and gravel accounted for went to government 
construction projects, including federal, state, and 
local public-construction programs. Of this quan- 
tity 37 per cent. was sold direct to government 
agencies and the other 63 per cent. to the contrac- 
tors for the jobs. The rest of Table VI is self-ex- 
planatory, except that ready-mixed-concrete plants 
probably use a higher percentage of sand and gravel 
now than in 1929. 

Markets.—The construction industry, including 
all branches, is by far the largest consumer of sand 
and gravel, absorbing in an average year nearly 
80 per cent. of the total production. Railroad bal- 
last, which accounts for about 13 per cent., is the 
other principal item included in the total. 


An interesting and instructive study of the con- 
struction industry and its materials was made for 
1929 by the Bureau of the Census under the direc- 
tion of Dr. A. D. Morehouse. The volume of busi- 
ness in 1929, of course, was considerably higher 
than in any subsequent year, but the relationships 
are of value in the study of any period. The re- 
sults of this survey have been published in the form 
of state reports and a summary for the United 
States. A small part of one of the most interesting 
tabulations is given in Table VII. 

A careful study of this information reveals an 
instructive picture of concrete-aggregates consump- 
tion in the construction industry. Of $2,055,595,- 
482 spent for materials, $1,572,964,879 could be dis- 
tributed by kind of material. The sample repre- 
sents $4,482,447,732 of construction business. The 
cost of materials then amounted to about 35 per 
cent. of the value of this construction. 


Of the $1,572,964,879 spent for materials, $164,- 
323,947 or 10.4 per cent. was spent for sand and 
gravel, crushed stone, and other aggregates. Of 
this amount, in turn, 91.3 per cent. was used by 
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general contractors and 8.7 per cent. by the subcon- 
tractors. Building construction accounted for 23.2 
per cent. of the total, highways for 34.4 per cent., 
and street paving for 20.0 per cent. The rest used 
by general contractors was divided among several 
miscellaneous classes of construction. Concreting 
and masonry, the principal outlets for aggregates 
used by the subcontractor, are predominantly a part 
of building construction. It should be remembered 
that concrete products are not included in this sum- 
mary unless the contractor manufactured his own 
blocks, an unusual circumstance. The concrete- 
units industry is discussed in a separate report and 
the distribution of units has been made a separate 
study. 

Table VII brings out another relationship. The 
$56,597,963 for aggregates represents 42.0 per cent. 
of $134,792,440, the total cost of materials used in 
highway construction. This amount in turn is 38 
per cent. of the total value of highway business ac- 
counted for in the table. According to this infor- 
mation it follows that, in general, 16 per cent. of 
the money expended for highways is spent for ag- 
gregates. Similar relationships can be shown for 
the other classes of construction. A more complete 
analysis of these data is expected to be made by 
Dr. Morehouse of the Bureau of the Census for sub- 
sequent publication. 


This discussion of a few of the economic aspects 
of sand-and-gravel production, distribution, and 
consumption does not pretend to encompass all the 
problems confronting the industry, but in review- 
ing past experiences and conditions it is hoped that 
information may be gleaned which will aid in for- 
mulating plans for the future. 





Quebec Mineral Production 


Quebec’s mineral metal and building stone pro- 
duction in 1932 was valued at $24,373,653, com- 
pared with $35,778,364 in 1931, a reduction of $11,- 
404,711 or 31.8 per cent., according to statistics is- 
sued by the Provincial Mines Dept. Valuation of 
metal production was $12,786,976 in 1932, com- 
pared with $12,094,930 in 1931. Non-metallic min- 
eral output was valued at $3,664,348, compared with 
$5,516,899 in 1931. Building materials in 1932 
were valued at $7,922,329, compared with $18,166,- 
535 in 1931. 


Asbestos, long regarded as the main mineral prod- 
uct of the Province, was down. It was the only item 
in the non-metallic mineral list which exceeded 
$1,000,000, with output in 1932 totaling 122,977 
tons valued at $3,039,721, compared with $4,812,- 
886 in 1931. 

Among building materials only limestone and ce- 
ment had valuations in 1932 exceeding $1,000,000. 
Limestone output came to 1,547,975 tons valued at 
$1,280,968, compared with $2,746,269 in 1931. Ce- 
ment production total led 2,210,533 barrels with 


valuation $3,155,702, compared with $7,092,896 in 
1931. 
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Crushed-Stone and Premixed-Concrete 
Plants Operated in Conjunction 


Producer in Thickly-Settled District 
Finds It Economical to Generate Power 
By W. E. TRAUFFER 


HE G. D. Francey Coal, Stone & Supply Co. 

for 22 years operated a crushed-stone quarry 
and plant within a mile of the downtown sec- 

tion of Wauwatosa, Wis., a suburb adjoining Mil- 
waukee on the west. Late in 1930 the company was 
reorganized as the Francey Stone & Supply Co. with 
T. D. Francey as president. One of his first acts 
was to design, in codperation with the Boehck Ma- 
chinery Co. of Milwaukee, a new and more modern 
and economical plant to replace the older one. Ac- 
tual construction of the plant was begun in Febru- 
ary, 1931, and it was completed 
in June of that year. Enough 


imity of the plant to Milwaukee and its suburbs, 
the crushed-stone plant was built to serve a local 
trade, all deliveries being made by truck. Another 
factor which led the owners to build a plant for 
local sales only was the proximity to residential 
sections which made it impossible to set off large 
and economical blasts in the quarry. The location 
is also ideal for a ready-mixed-concrete plant as al- 
most all parts of the metropolitan area are within 
economical hauling distance. The experience of 
other operators that a steadily growing percentage 

of aggregates used in cities is 





material had been carried in 
stock-piles to fill any demands 
during the construction period. 
At the same time the company’s 
subsidiary, the Certified Con- 
crete Co., built a concrete cen- 
tral-mixing plant on the same 
property. Mr. Francey, who is 
secretary and treasurer of this 
company, also designed this 
plant. Each of these plants has 








being sold in the form of con- 
crete was largely responsible 
for the erection of this plant as 
a part of the stone plant. 

The crushed-stone plant has 
concrete foundations and stor- 
age-bins with a steel super- 
structure inclosed with ‘“Mil- 
cor” corrugated-metal siding. 
The conveyor galleries are also 
of structural steel inclosed with 
corrugated metal. All the work 








a capacity of 60 cu.yd. per hr. 
Because of the unusual prox- 


Electric shovel loading truck in quarry. 
Note canopy over driver’s seat. 


of erecting the plant except the 
structural steel was done by the 
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Plant viewed from the top of the quarry face. Ramp and crushing-and-scalping building in foreground. Plants in background with 
power-house and repair shop at left. 
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Truck discharging load of stone into 
primary crusher. 


company’s employees. The steel was furnished and 
erected by the Milwaukee Structural Steel Co. and 
the Wisconsin Bridge Co. A siding from a near 
railway was used for bringing in material used in 
building the plant and could be used for rail ship- 
ments if desired. 

The property owned by the company consists of 
about 20 acres, all underlain with limestone. Orig- 
inally the property was lowest where the plant is 
located and sloped upward on the other side where 
the quarry is. The surface of the stone is about 45 
ft. higher at the present quarry face than at the 
plant site, giving the advantages of a 95-ft. quarry 
face and only a moderate lift from the quarry to the 
plant. The overburden averages about 10 ft. in 
depth and is removed by contract. 

There are three distinct classes of stone in this 
quarry. The upper 25 to 30 ft. is a brownish lime- 
stone which is of good quality and breaks irregu- 
larly. Below this is about 40 ft. of gray stone 
which is in the form of thick and well-defined lay- 
ers. The same stone is found at the bottom of the 
quarry but it is more highly stratified. Because of 
near residences, shots of 2 or 3 air-drill holes are 
made at a time and the face is worked in 14-ft. 
benches. Ingersoll-Rand Type S-59 Jackhamers and 


The vibrating scalping screen and the 
secondary crusher. 


The triple-deck vibrating screen which 
does all sizing. 


du Pont 60-per cent. dynamite are used. No sec- 
ondary drilling is done, the larger pieces being 
broken by dropping a 3,000-lb. iron ball on them 
with the shovel. 

A Koehring Model 501 electric shovel with a 114- 
cu.yd. dipper loads the stone into a Mack truck 
equipped with a special 714-ton Heil hydraulic rear- 
dump body. A special steel canopy built over the 
driver’s seat protects him from rocks and from the 
shovel dipper. Under present conditions only one 
truck is being used. Because of the stratification 
of the deposit the stone naturally forms a smooth 
floor which needs only to be cleaned up to be ideal 
for truck operation. The truck hauls the stone from 
the quarry level up a 250-ft. timber ramp on a 10 
per cent. gradient to the crushing-and-scalping 
building which is located a little above the quarry 
floor. There is also a return ramp with a slightly 
steeper grade which was cut out of solid rock. The 
crusher building is of concrete-and-timber con- 
struction and is wood-inclosed. 

The truck is backed from the ramp into the 
crushing building and discharges its load directly 
into the Allis-Chalmers Style No. 12 gyratory pri- 
mary crusher. This is equipped with special curved 
concaves and is set to crush to 4 in. and under. It 
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Truck discharging sized stone to rehandling conveyor for 
concrete plant. 
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One of the 4-cu. yd. agitator trucks being loaded at the concrete- 
mixing plant. 
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Hydraulic mixer-dumping mechanism and batch-meter. Mixer 
in discharge position. 


discharges through two openings on the same side 
directly on a 3-ft. by 8-ft. Allis-Chalmers centrifu- 
gal vibrating scalping screen having 214-in. open- 
ings. Oversize material is chuted to a 7-in. Allis- 
Chalmers Newhouse crusher which reduces it to 
214 in. and under. The fines from the screen and 
the product of the crusher are discharged to Con- 
veyor No. 1. 

Belt-conveyor No. 1 is 24 in. wide and operates 
on 210-ft. centers. It conveys the stone to a junc- 
tion house near the top of the quarry face where it 
discharges to belt-conveyor No. 2. This is 24 in. 
wide, operates on 300-ft. centers, and takes the 
stone to the top of the screening building. At the 
point where this conveyor passes ground-level there 
are three concrete hoppers which can feed to this 
belt-conveyor or to another belt-conveyor, 18 in. 
wide and on 390-ft. centers, known as conveyor No. 
3 which runs parallel to it and in the same gallery. 
This conveyor is used only for sand which is 
brought in from local plants and discharges either 
to storage or through a chute directly into the con- 
crete-mixing-plant bin. Conveyor No. 2 can be 
used to rehandle stone from stock-pile storage to 
the mixing-plant bins when the plant is not in op- 
eration. These hoppers are also steel-inclosed. 

Conveyor No. 2 discharges to an Allis-Chalmers 
4-ft. by 8-ft. triple-deck vibrating screen which sep- 





Control floor of concrete plant with water-measuring tank at 
left and batchers at right. 


arates the material into four sizes which are chuted 
through 10-in. iron pipes directly to storage-bins. 
The three screen decks have 214-, 114- and 3/,-in. 
openings, respectively. The plant bins are arranged 
in five pairs and have a combined capacity of 2,000 
tons. One pair is used for sand and the others for 
stone. The iron-pipe chutes can be swung to dis- 
charge to either bin of a pair. Any of the four sizes 
can also be chuted direct to the mixing-plant bins. 
All deliveries are made by trucks which are loaded 
below the plant bins through Boehck Machinery Co. 
roller-bearing gates. The company owns three 6- 
ton Sterling trucks which are used to make deliv- 
eries and two 5-ton Sterling trucks for transferring 
materials to the hoppers for rehandling to the mix- 
ing plant. When there is an excess of any size it is 
stock-piled by trucks and later reclaimed by a P&H 
No. 208 gasoline crawler crane equipped with a Wil- 
liams 1-cu.yd. clam-shell bucket or by a Barber- 
Greene stock-pile loader. 

The primary crusher is Texrope-driven by a 100- 
hp. Allis-Chalmers motor and the scalping screen 
by a 5-hp. motor of the same make. The secondary 
crusher is direct-connected to a vertical 60-hp. Allis- 
Chalmers motor. Conveyors 1, 2 and 3 are driven 
through Texrope and inclosed gears by 25- and 
30-hp. G.E. and 25-hp. Western Electric motors, 
respectively. New York Rubber Corp. Cameo con- 




















The cement-feed screw with switches in 
background. 
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Main power-distribution switch-board in 
power-house. 








One of the two 200-hp. Diesel engines in 
the power-house. 
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veyor belting is used on these conveyors, which 
were furnished by the Northern Conveyor & Mfg. 
Co. The vibrating sizing screen is driven by a 
714-hp. Allis-Chalmers motor through Texrope. All 
this equipment is new except the primary crusher 
which was moved into the quarry from its former 
location at the plant. 

A pump-house alongside a sump in the quarry 
houses two Allis-Chalmers centrifugal pumps—one 
5-in. and one 3-in., driven by 75-hp. and 15-hp. mo- 
tors, respectively. Ordinarily only the smaller pump 
is needed and the larger one is held in reserve. 

The central-mixing plant of the Certified Con- 
crete Co. is built adjacent to, and forms an integral 
part of, the screening plant. It is of steel construc- 
tion and has concrete foundations. The four steel 
material bins have a capacity of 50 tons each and 
are at present used for sand and 3,-, 114- and 21,- 
in. stone. Bulk cement is received in trucks and 


dumped into a hopper from which it is elevated to 
a 400-bbl. storage-bin by a steel-inclosed Caldwell 
bucket-elevator. 




















Screening-and-storage building with central-mixing plant at left. 


The aggregate is fed from storage by gates con- 
trolled by wheel-and-chain to a Smith weighing 
batcher equipped with a Fairbanks 4-beam scale, a 
tell-tale dial and a Smith ““‘Weigh-Mix”’ attachment. 
Cement is fed from storage by a screw-conveyor to 
the cement-weighing batcher which is equipped 
with a Fairbanks single-beam scale and a tell-tale 
dial. This conveyor is push-button controlled and 
can be jogged to give accurate feed. Water is 
weighed in a tank which is also equipped with a 
single-beam scale and dial. The bucket-elevator is 
gear-driven by a 714-hp. Allis-Chalmers motor and 
the cement screw by a 5-hp. motor through a Cald- 
well speed-reducer. 

A gate below the batchers allows the batched ma- 
terials to be loaded direct to trucks or to the mixer. 
The 2-cu.yd. Smith tilting mixer has a hydraulic 
dumping device operated by an oil pump driven by 
a 1-hp. motor. The mixer drum is driven by a 30- 
hp. Allis-Chalmers motor through gears. 
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Six 314-ton Mack trucks, each equipped with a 
Chain-Belt Rex 4-cu.yd. Moto-Mixer body, are 
owned by the company. Each mixer is indepen- 
dently driven by a Le Roi gasoline engine. The 
trucks have pneumatic tires with dual equipment on 
the rear wheels. These mixers are used for either 
agitating or mixing. 

The mixing water is heated for winter operation 
by a Cleaver-Brooks oil-flame heater equipped with 
an oil pump and a small Sturtevant fan. This unit 
is located under the mixer floor. 

The power-plant operated by the company was 
built about nine years ago and has proved to be a 
profitable investment. Several years ago air-filters, 
a new system of water cooling, and a synchronous 
compressor motor were added. A power factor of 
from 85 to 95 per cent. is now maintained. 

Each of the two power units consists of a 200-hp. 
Fairbanks-Morse 4-cylinder, Type Y, Style V, semi- 
Diesel engine, direct-connected to a Fairbanks- 
Morse 136-kw., 460-v., 3-phase, 60-cycle, A.-C. gen- 
erator. Each unit also runs a 7!4-kw. exciter 
through a belt drive. The current is controlled by 
means of a 5-panel switchboard made by the Wis- 
consin Electric Mfg. Co. which has a voltage reg- 
ulator, wattmeter, power-factor indicator, etc. 
The engines are equipped with American air-filters 
for dust protection. Fuel oil with a gravity of 
from 27 to 30 Baumé is used. 

Originally the cooling water for these engines 
was reclaimed by a cooling-tower system but this 
was found unsatisfactory because of increasing 
concentration which caused the formation of scale 
and resulted in broken cylinder heads. Several 
years ago a closed-circuit water-cooling system 
which has a heat exchanger was installed. The 
water used is pumped from the quarry and is 
treated in a Celite water-softener before going to 
the engines. 

The entire plant, with the shovel, uses about 
1,500 to 1,600 kw.-hr. in a 914-hr. day when oper- 
ating at full capacity. The generating system can 
supply all this easily, but a connection to the city 
power-lines is maintained for emergency use. An 
exception arises when the concrete plant only is 
being operated. Then it is found to be more 
economical to purchase power than to generate it. 

Other equipment in the power-house includes an 
Ingersoll-Rand 225-cu.ft. per min. compressor 
with cylinders 14 and 9 in. by 12 in. This is driven 
by a 75-hp. Ft. Wayne Electric Co. motor with a 
68-per cent. leading power factor. A 12-in. by 10- 
in. Ingersoll-Rand compressor is used as a stand- 
by. The building also houses the machine and 
blacksmith shop in which are an Ingersoll-Rand 
drill sharpener, Air Reduction Co. welding equip- 
ment, a forge, a drill-press, etc. 

The office of the Francey Stone & Supply Co. is 
at the plant at 6606 W. State St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
T. D. Francey is president and treasurer. The 
Certified Concrete Co. maintains its office at the 
same plant. Its officers are S. L. Fuller, president 
and T. D. Francey, secretary and treasurer. 
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MEN oF THE 
INDUSTRY 


R. LEH has been general manager 
of the Keystone Portland Cement 
Co., Bath, Pa., since 1929, and since 
1922 has been a director of the Lime- 
stone Products Corp. of America, New- 
ton, N. J. He has been connected with 
the Portland-cement industry in various 
parts of the country since 1907 as chem- 
ical engineer, consulting engineer, gen- 
eral superintendent, etc., and in that 
time achieved the design and construc- 
tion of several lime and cement plants. 
Mr. Leh was recently appointed a mem- 
ber of several committees of the 
A. S. T. M. and the P. C. A. and is an 
associate member of the A. S. M. E., the 
A. |. E. E., and the A. S. T. M. 
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Gordon H. Tarbell was recently 
elected vice-president in charge of 
production at the annual meeting of 
the National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mr. Tarbell has been general 
production manager of the company 
for the past six years. All other offi- 
cers of the company were elected. 


B. D. Reynolds, general manager of 
the Independent Gravel Co., Joplin, 
Mo., was married recently to Mrs. 
Earl Haller, Kansas City, Mo. 


John C. Riley, Jr., manager of the 
North American Clay Co., Langley, 
S. C., and Mrs. Riley announce the 
arrival of a baby girl, Pamela Ross 
Riley, on April 8. 


Lewis P. Campbell, who has been a 
member of the FWD dealer sales di- 
vision during the past year, has been 
appointed a district sales supervisor 
by the Four Wheel Drive Sales Co. of 
Clintonville, Wis. His territory will 
comprise Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and parts of Nebraska and 
Texas. 


Neil C. Hurley, brother of Edward 
N. Hurley, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Chicago. He succeeds Ralph 
S. Cooper, who was named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Eastern operations 
of the firm with headquarters in New 
York. 


B. L. Boye, who is in charge of 
asphalt and fuel oil activities of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York, has 
been elected president of the Asphalt 
Institute, succeeding Wm. H. Kershaw. 


Charles Piez, chairman of the board 
of the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl., has 
resigned because of poor health and 
moved to Washington, D. C., where he 
will live. His position will not be 
filled. Mr. Piez was one of the foun- 
ders of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Ass’n and has been active in its af- 
fairs for many years. 


Warren B. Paulson has been ap- 
pointed by the Flexible Steel Lacing 
Co. as its representative in Ohio and 
adjacent West Virginia and Kentucky 
territory. He succeeds the late James 
S. Fitzgerald. 


W. C. Horr has been elected presi- 
dent of the Byers Machine Co., Ra- 
venna, O., manufacturer of excavating 
machinery, succeeding the late W. C. 
Beckwith. 


R. E. Hellmund, has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Previous to his 
present appointment he had held the 
position of chief electrical engineer of 
the company. 
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S. W. Caywood, vice-president of 
the International B. F. Goodrich 
Corp., Goodrich’s export corporation, 
is completing a 30,000-mi. tour 
through the Orient. His itinerary in- 
cluded many stops in China, Japan, 
India, Philippine Islands, New Zea- 
land and other far eastern points. 


H. A. Prussing has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of cab sales 
of the General Motors Truck Co. 


L. W. Shugg has been appointed 
division manager of the publicity de- 
partment of General Electric Co., and 
will have charge of all conventions and 
exhibits of the company in the future. 
He succeeds Frank H. Gale, who has 
retired after 43 yr. service. Mr. Shugg 
is well known in the pit and quarry 
industries. He is vice-chairman of the 
manufacturers’ division of the Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Assn. and a 
member of the board of directors of 
the National Crushed Stone Assn. He 
has been with the General Electric Co. 
since 1902 and for 24 yr. has been in 
exhibition work for the company. 


J. E. Lewis, president of the Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been elected president 
of the American Refractories Insti- 
tute. Although still in his fifties Mr. 
Lewis recently completed the 46th yr. 
of his association with his company. 
Starting at the bottom he worked his 
way up to his present position through 
both operating and sales capacities. 


Obituary 


W. Butler Duncan, 71, died recently 
at his home in New York City. He 
was president of the Seaboard Sand 
& Gravel Co. and was interested in 
many other enterprises. 


Jesse W. Walker, 90, chairman of 
the board of the Duquesne Slag Prod- 
ucts Co., died recently at his home in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He was also interested 
in the Concrete Products Co. of 
America and was a former vice presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Portland Cement 
Co. whose two plants were later bought 
by the International Cement Corp. 


Hugo Kraenzlein, vice president of 
the Wisconsin Lannon Stone Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., died recently at his 
home in that city at the age of 70 
years. 


C. Otto Anderson, 64, founder of the 
American Sand & Gravel Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., died recently in that city. 
He was born in Sweden and came to 
Rockford 46 years ago. After organ- 


izing the sand and gravel company he 
served as its president until 1929 
when he retired. A son, Harry An- 
derson, now heads the company. 


Michael J. Edgeworth, a veteran 
stone quarry operator of the Bloom- 
ington, Ind., district, died of heart 
failure recently in Miami, Fla., on his 
75th birthday. Mr. Edgeworth was 
president of the Lehigh Stone Co., 
Kankakee, IIl., and owner and presi- 
dent of the Monroe County Oolitic 
Stone Co., Bloomington, Ind. 


Eugene Brunner, Jr., 27, office man- 
ager of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, Seattle, Wash., died March 28 
of a heart ailment. Mr. Brunner was 
a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington and a member of Alpha Sigma 
Phi fraternity. 


Charles E. Eveleth, vice president of 
the General Electric Co. and former 
manager of the Schenectady plant, 
died recently at the age of 57. 
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Coming 
Events 


A 


May 9, 1933, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Sixth Annual Rock River Valley 
Safety Conference, Municipal 
Bldg. W. H. Cameron, managing 
director, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 


May 23-24, 1933. Atlantic City, 
N. J. Fifteenth Annual Conven- 
tion, National Lime Assn., Ambas- 
sador Hotel. Norman G. Hough, 
pres. and gen. mgr., 927 15th St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


June 25-30, 1933. Chicago, IIl. 
Sixth Midwest Engineering and 
Power Exposition. Chicago Coli- 
seum. G. E. Pfisterer, director, 
808 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


June 26-30, 1933. Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Ste- 
vens Hotel. C. L. Warwick, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 1315 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Latest Portland-Cement Statistics 
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Chart showing monthly production, shipments and stocks on hand at end of 
month, from January, 1932, to March, 1933 


The Portland-cement industry in March, 1933, produced 
3,684,000 bbl., shipped 3,510,000 bbl. from the mills, and 
had in stock at the end of the month 21,298,000 bbl. Pro- 
duction of Portland cement in March, 1933, showed a de- 
crease of 24.0 per cent. and shipments a decrease of 11.7 
per cent., as compared with March, 1932. Portland-cement 
stocks at mills were 22.7 per cent. lower than a year ago. 
The statistics here given are compiled from reports for 
March, received by the Bureau of Mines, from all manu- 
facturing plants except three, for which estimates have been 
included in lieu of actual returns. 
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___ February (a) March (a) Year 
1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931 (6) | 1932 () 
27,589} 44,645) 35,482} 102,982) 1,250,778} 390,650 
ee saan. 132 396 ,169 11,282 
8,383 6,404 20,293 11,215 438,135 161,178 
22,280} 20,009} 12,353) 40,750} 1,223,213) 269,539 
301,852} 300,772] 487,421] 408,287) 6,616,135) 4,671,688 
18,392 28,097 26,601 21,589 775,540 492,411 
24,687 15,195 42,557 31,371] 1,476,613 806,700 
12,842 3,544} 10,545) 11,927 347,423] 297,838 
70,548] 63,020} 68,265} 74,034] 1,249,676) 1,068,936 
27,805} 38,447) 31,427) 56,114 764,671| 427,078 
92,049 63,004 99,498 89,630} 1,714,033} 1,132,281 
15,765} 18,175) 12,565} 16,515 267,334] 237,443 
2,987) 3,157| 10,944) 7,930] _ 189,317| __ 94,380 
108,880] 115,629] 118,689} 125,846] 7,925,435] 5,822,358 
60,561| 29,925} 69.500} 53,239) 3,880,234] 3,000,507 
20,162} 27,479} 46,383] 40,268} 3,799,665} 2,591,364 
36,309 50,436 55,666} 90,814] 2,131,790) 1,044,149 
47,017} 29,884} 54,024] 60,412] 1,628,002) 1,369,978 
62,045} 45,045) 72,511 72,703| 3,906,467} 1,286,474 
4,513 5,164 6,550 5,992 527,376} 409,620 
57,752) 27,201} 59,289) 50,895} 2,013,929] 1,558,894 
67,952 36,663 94,976 51,791] 3,043,584) 2,124,238 
96,588 28,049] 93,462 58,309} 5,582,116] 3,428,358 
26,585 36,103 60,441 24,962} 3,716,068) 3,146,044 
11,977 20,639 27,989 68,898 524,804 466,696 
85,579 62,781} 115,809} 102,698] 4,259,370) 3,453,258 
3,062 5,308 8,164} 10,991 263,119} 149,958 
11,655 18,787 35,266 31,797} 1,903,200 770,941 
12,238 25,640 24,762 28,198 133,403 628,978 
4,638 4,187 7,340 9,842 437,493 266,377 
127,933 74,419} 135,539} 105,287| 5,065,654] 2,849,559 
14,749 10,675 19,237 32,000 264,507 173,803 
469,466) 186,135} 584,409} 279,633) 19,755,653/11,045,374 
36,507 25,735 41,032 37,203} 1,015,225 448,328 
1,395 3,640 4,413 3,399 258,072} 175,877 
174,750 79,452) 166,664} 100,985} 6,644,895) 4,702,382 
90,606} 122,392 95,017} 135,761} 2,213,685} 1,237,440 
26,001 13,731} 56,798} 18,857 926,874} 522,764 
224,349] 148,368] 227,854} 196,920} 7,922,885} 4,703,269 
1,751 3,315 4,575 1,725 67,675 55,253 
8,594 4,455 14,861 10,927 569,817 305,267 
30,897} 14,063} 56,714] 23,202} 2,250,646] 367,581 
3,503 6,580 11,565 11,375 637,023 333,934 
36,126 34,645 53,689} 112,589] 1,396,425} 1,165,781 
285,206] 202,585} 384,174} 365,234] 5,684,691) 3,959,368 
6,402 2,341 10,972 10,608 311,212 165,558 
4,618 1,439 2,379 2,111 312,492 259,355 
57,936 42,103 64,153 80,244} 1,596,041 903,508 
15,674 23,426 83,502 40,943} 2,086,795} 1,288,582 
47,007} 35,426} 44,309) 38,733] 1,421,369) 858,436 
46,973} 18,124] 64,183] 43,856] 3,977,652) 2,950,491 
2,553) 6,896 3,579 4,840 136,273 83,010 
0 0 8,858 5,514 235,182 99,437 
3,085,688|2,233,403/3,947,380/3,422,341|126,751,835|80,233,953 
32,312} 44,597) 25,620) 87,659 398,699} 345,047 
. |3,118,000|2,278,000|3,973,000|3,510,000}127, 150,534/80,579,000 





a Includes estimated distribution of shipments from 3 mills each month. 


b Final figures. 


¢ Compiled from monthly reports of the producers; includes estimated dis- 
tribution of shipments from 2 to 4 mills each month, and some revisions. 














RATIO OF PRODUCTION TO CAPACITY (165 plants) 
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PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER BY MONTHS, IN 1932 AND 1933 (thousands of barrels) 


















































Production Stocks End of Month Production Stocks End of Month 
Month Month 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
January...... aie 6,107 3,036 8,184 6,092 | SE Sree GE, Piswennewnccan GE Esgeswassaaaes 
February......... 5,176 3,110 9,375 6,422 y von ae tala dsmiard a SM Edieccavionsea.s ya Ga Seen 
NIN ea aos 50500 5,443 4,147 10,025 6,886 September....... cf SO See eee i i aes 
ids ai.ocscee i eer | ee ae eae a ic MR) eae se: Gee) Eccgaccwscaes 
eee  . Eee i Sea November....... CE ecw ciceunnea A SO, Seems 
| ee a i) ae Pe Nees coca seneas December....... BOE Nesbennweacions CC aes Mee Reese 
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PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1932 AND 1933 (thousands of barrels) 









































































































































Production Shipments Stocks at End of Month 
N 
ae 192 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
a ee aN 5,026 2,958 3,393 2,502 25.778 20,624 
a. CRRA ED Sew aR SS ees hk bw keh eae SKS S OES 3,971 2,777 3,118 2,278 26,657 a21,125 
DLEL ES foc cuaawen ks don kh exkauscos owker 4,847 3,684 3,973 3,510 27,545 21,298 
CETL T LEER C Gn cs oskGh CRS E OLA R SR SRE SMR, Veen sae Rename TES, (eee ee We te eden 
CU Era tad cand ehanshcse sie cd vines eeecous’s | I |e Re eae See ee | A ere 
PT CVn eGcnue au hen eae kee Ohas prance <oow BM? MR i oe eau RRL HRSG ae SS eae er | , eee arr 
DEG Sak slokinscabGwe Kseetike suns sensor eS BERS are cowa en Le ee Me ee a Serer 
TNs note abe hcew as sicGeueoS cebioan See | Biscasavensscesek 3 eee | SES Ape ee 
Dir ou oo Lidea skh 4a baske Sees soon ee: | EG cactan eth eae |. i Sees GIRS. Reet ea Aan 
Sasa Kesh ase Sas ees bwebek ewe a, eee eee ]. Li? Saree lf Si, ieee ere 
EE cs ohicch cabin ees ck ieee scuassowswas'c Re. . Kishssaksasaneeet | GRE: (ree reer _ A SRSA 
CE eee ne Le cay cwaganKbie cee > WG keapuenee cee . > eee RS Baer errr oF 
DE Sin st sns kas eesescb ex pebenbask seem i ay ees ere: eae: re ee ren eee 
PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF||PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORT- 
CLINKER, BY DISTRICTS, in LAND CEMENT, BY DISTRICTS, IN MARCH, 1932 AND 1933, 
MARCH, 1932 and 1933 AND STOCKS IN FEBRUARY, 1933 (thousands of barrels) 
(thousands of barrels) 
ane Stocks at end ee Stocks at 
: ocks at en ocks a 
Production of Month Stocks at End | End of 
Production Shipments of Month February 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1933 
Eastern Pa., N. J., and Md.............. 1,560 831 1,232 911 1,509 631 978 634 6,237 3,642 3,645 
New York and Maine.................. 635 97 793 423 570 99 237 135 1,909 1,590 1,625 
Ohio, Western Pa., and W. Va........... 229 197 1,122 590 241 93 269 225 3,401 2,874 3,006 
Ne a oS ai te 214 132 978 866 53 101 128 79 2,015 1,589 1,567 
fe eS ee | Cre 954 381 1,381 739 688 177 256 235 3,818 2,745 2,804 
Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla., and La....... 240 618 736 353 300 676 448 605 1,601 1,667 1,597 
Eastern Mo., Ia., Minn., and S. Dak..... 365 514 455 406 325 553 243 206 3,808 2,903 2,557 
W. Mo., Neb., Kan., Okla., and Ark..... 260 297 812 547 251 249 288 341 1,905 1,595 1,687 
RE SEN cule biskawiceecames sce ilen wis 330 328 277 157 304 375 380 375 771 640 639 
Colo., Mont., Utah, Wyo., and Idaho... .. 0 67 150 353 39 54 64 69 431 371 387 
(0 eS Se a ened 606 685 1,712 1,323 521 661 547 547 1,091 1,182 1,067 
Se EN as Soc cca asics scien ede 50 0 377 218 46 15 135 59 558 500 544 
PR SN Sear An ce kee abe 5,443 4,147 10,025 6.886 4,847 3,684 3,973 = 3,510 27,545 21,298 21,125 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1932 AND 1933 
Exports Imports 
Month 1932 1933 1932 1933 
Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
| Fre ee ener ee 36,704 $82,984 26,790 $50,281 14,375 $16,648 59,380 $45,851 
February 12,889 39,350 26,643 57,860 707 69,197 65,251 50,151 
rc bbe aun eclkwko see 39,105 DD: irs camcaxeussente ks soccer save 19,173 AP a Area eee ee teeeaeas 
DEE Pee iieckeuaaaekia cee 30,123 DMRS AE ciciuwss cau esdiiuxeaadsna eee 59,392 eM re artery nies WAY Ace es aide saael 
PE Oy X 31,634 (MG, Soest, ieee een 9,223 I a ec ol olgie Into iain a's Cate (aware 
Des aisikasictoassknans 33,134 SE. Biwwemedk a neaut hbase nhac aca 19,962 SD IN GS acy arr 6 Ss bu dw enn ba Sev wile 
eee ere 18,972 RM Evi wanks ceceeoeeanic bene sawcer 31,519 io 6 oa a akg MINS We eck Wen wT NS 
Sree ree vee 25,110 ee REET re, (Cee eaten a 76,407 Uo Ws .o- wig cs e's ar ho 6 ae os Ween 
Se re 35,270 ES oe os bra SS RR ws ais ee lee 68,220 ES Ae eee 
i ee ane 8,756 2 eer, he eee 59,769 a eee Geers er naeenat 
ere 57,811 le See eee euaeeee on 11,692 | GES Rey Reaantne ae) Seen ee tere 
een 25,073 CD AAi tans ckaneeeeeen ce sss cnu came 9,057 Sc At [RR SAR e ree ene eee 
EB sin kids Sees erie 374,581 ME Banus paukinghh MEGS ulesba case ok 462,496 STD, RRR ay, eee eters eee 
































Home-Building Meeting 
To Be Held in Chicago 


A national conference on the re- 
newal of home building has been called 
by thirty leaders in the construction 
field. This conference, which will 
take place at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., May 9 and 10, will review 
the recent improvements and ad- 
vances in home financing, design, con- 
struction, materials and furnishings. 
The speakers on the two-day program 
will include financial authorities, de- 
signers, inventors, economists, tax ex- 
perts and government officials. 


New Waterproof Cement 
Announced by Coplay 
The Coplay Cement Mfg. Co., Cop- 
lay, Pa., announces that it is now 
shipping Saylor’s Portland cement 
combined with R. I.. W. Toxement 
waterproofing compound manufac- 
tured by Toch Bros., Inc. This mix- 
ture, it is claimed, produces a truly 
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waterproof cement containing a com- 
paratively high percentage of cal- 
cium-silicates and low percentages of 
calcium-aluminate, and concrete made 
with it resists the attack of sea water 
alkaline ground waters, etc., to a 
high degree. The admixture used is 
a colloidal compound which, it is said, 
produces a more uniform distribution 
of the cementing materials in the con- 
crete, a denser packing of the mass 
and a material reduction of the voids, 
tegether with a more complete hydra- 
tion of the cement. 


Papers Read at A. C. I. 
Meeting Now Available 


Five of the many interesting papers 
presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Concrete Institute, held 
in Chicago, Ill., in February, are pub- 
lished in the current March-April issue 
of the Journal of the American Con- 
crete Institute. Other papers will be 
published in forthcoming issues. Many 
of these papers are of interest to 


cement and aggregate producers and 
to manufacturers of ready-mixed con- 
crete. 


Highway Research Board 
Papers Available Soon 


At the annual meeting of the High- 
way Research Board of the National 
Research Council, held in Washington, 
D. C., in December, 1932, a number of 
papers, which are of considerable in- 
trest to producers of concrete ingre- 
dients, were presented. Among the 
subjects covered were studies of the 
curing of concrete slab, the use of 
concrete for resurfacing pavements, 
the effect of the characteristics of ag- 
gregates on volume changes and the 
cracking of concrete slabs due to other 
causes than applied load, the effect of 
shale in aggregates on the quality of 
concrete, and the effect of aggregate 
coatings on concrete strength. These 
papers will be published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the board which will be 
available in June or July. 
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Traffic News and Comment 























Recent I. C. C. Decisions 


Cement.—The Commission has 
found the rates on cement from North 
Birmingham, Ala., to destinations in 
official territory, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Missouri, not unreasonable on ship- 
ments that moved as routed by ship- 
per. Seven cars were found to have 
been misrouted and rates charged on 
shipments to Flint, Mich., Princeton, 
N. J., Meadville and Safe Harbor, Pa., 
were found unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the applicable 
rates of 28 c., 47 c., 29 c. and 30% «., 
respectively. Complainant is asked to 
submit, in addition to Rule V state- 
ment, information available showing 
what carrier or carriers were respon- 
sible for the misrouting.—I. C. C. 
Docket No. 24,717, Southern Cement 
Co., v. A. G. S. 

Plaster.—In response to fourth sec- 
tion application No. 13,956, carriers 
are authorized to make rates on land 
and phospho plaster between points in 
Florida and between Florida points 
and other points in the south without 
observing the equidistant rule of the 
fourth section, permitting grouping. 
The level of the rates has previously 
been authorized—I. C. C. F. S. O. 
No. 13,956 Supplemented. 

Plaster Retarder.—In a decision in- 
volving a combination of rates lower 
than the published through rate, the 
commission has found that the failure 
of carriers to publish and apply the 
rates of 80% ec. on plaster retarder, 
car-load, from McCook, IIl., to Los 
Angeles, Cal., prior to Oct. 5, 1931, 
and $1.14 from Oct. 5 to Oct. 30, 1931, 
and 8714 c. to Long Beach, Cal., prior 
to June 15, 1930, and 86% ec. from 
June 15, 1930, to Oct. 5, 1931, was un- 
just and unreasonable, and _ has 
awarded reparation in the amount of 
the difference between these rates and 
the rates assessed. Complainants 
sought a rate of 80% c. for the future, 
and carriers contended that the pub- 
lished through rate of $1.20 was not 
unreasonable. The tariffs publishing 
the joint rate contained the customary 
rule that if any lower combination of 
rates was found the rates in the 
tariffs would be reduced accordingly. 
Rates to Ludwig, Nev., were found 
not unreasonable. Five of the ten 
commissioners wrote or joined in sep- 
arate opinions.—I. C. C. Docket No. 
24, 987, Standard Gypsum Co., et al., 
v. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Sand.—The rates on crude sand 
with from 2 to 3 per cent. natural 
bituminous content, from Big Clifty, 
Ky., to Ironton, O., and to Milwaukee, 
Wis., have been found unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded $2.10 and 
$2.45 per net ton respectively, and 
reparation has been awarded on this 
basis.—I. C. C. Docket No. 24,936, O. 
A. Smith Agency, Inc., v. I. C. et al. 
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Reparation has been awarded on 
finding that the rate on silica sand 
from Mapleton, Pa., to Irondale and 
New Salisbury, O., was unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded $2.40 per net 
ton.—I. C. C. Docket No. 25,498, Mc- 
Lean Fire Brick Co. v. Pennsylvania. 

Reparation of $20.98 has_ been 
awarded on finding that the rate 
charged on moulding sand from 
Schuylerville, N. Y., to Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis., was inapplicable and that 
the applicable rate was 24 c.—I. C. C. 
Docket No. 25,327. 

Finding the rates charged on 
moulding sand from points in Indiana 
and Ohio to Nashville and Franklin, 
Tenn., were applicable and not un- 
reasonable the commission has dis- 
missed the complaint in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 25,349, Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Co., v. B. & M. et al. 

Sand and Gravel.—The rate on 
sand and gravel from Carpenterville, 
N. J., to Sandt’s Eddy, Pa., has been 
found unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded 80 c. per net ton and repara- 
tion has been awarded on that basis. 
—I. C. C. Docket No. 24,850. 

Weight Tolerance Rule—A_ revi- 
sion of the tolerance rule, which was 
made effective throughout the country 
in 1914, was proposed by the carriers 
and suspended by the commission. 
The new rule which was suspended 
reads as follows: 

The tolerance shall be one per cent. (1%) of 


the lading with minimum of five hundred (500) 
pounds in all carload freight, except that when 


ashes, coal, coke, cinders, clay, dolomite, gan- 
ister, gravel, mill scale. ore, sand, slag, all 
stone (not cut) brick, soft drain tile and bor- 
ings, filings or turnings (metal), are loaded in 
open cars the tolerance shall be one and one- 
half per cent. (144%) of the lading with mini- 
mum of five hundred (500) pounds. (See Note 
as to Coal). Note—All provisions for tolerance 
in this rule covering coal are separate from the 
allowance on washed coal published in tariff of 
originating carrier. 


The old rule provided that the mini- 
mum weight of the tolerance on com- 
modities loaded in open-top cars was 
1,000 lb. There are approximately 
9,300 track scales in use in this coun- 
try and on account of the variance of 
these scales a tolerance rule is neces- 
sary. The commission has found the 
new rule justified and has vacated 
the order of suspension and discon- 
tinued the prcceeding. Suspension 
was brought about on complaint of 
the coal interests.—I. & S. Docket No. 
3,654, Weight Tolerance Rule. 

Barge-Rail Routes—In a previous 
decision involving barge-rail and rail- 
barge-rail rates, differentials were 
prescribed to be deducted from the 
all-rail rates, the commission using 
the words, “contemporaneously ap- 
plicable.” The carriers took this to 
mean the rates in effect at the time 
the decision was rendered. Since that 
time rates have been reduced to meet 
truck competition via all-rail routes 
with corresponding reductions via the 


barge-rail routes. The failure of the 
rail carriers to reduce the barge-rail 
rates was called to the attention of 
the commission by the Inland Water- 
ways Corp., and the Mississippi Val- 
ley Barge Line Co., and the commis- 
sion in a supplemental report and 
order, amending the previous order by 
making it mandatory that the carriers 
maintain the differentials on barge- 
rail traffic regardless of how low the 
all-rail rates go.—I. C. C. Docket, 
Ex Parte 96, Ex Parte 99 and Ex 
Parte 102. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Limestone and _ Dolomite. — Ex- 
aminer Leland F. James proposes that 
the commission find the rate on agri- 
cultural limestone and dolomite from 
West Stockbridge and Ashley Falls, 
Mass., to East Hartford, Conn., ap- 
plicable in some cases and inappli- 
cable in others and that the appli- 
cable rate from Ashley Falls was and 
is $1.30 per net ton and that repara- 
tion be awarded.—I. C. C. Docket No. 
25,481, Olds & Whipple, Inc., v. N. Y. 
N. Hs G45. 

Gravel.—Examiner J. P. McGrath 
proposes that the commission find the 
rates on gravel shipped during 1930 
from points in eastern Nebraska to 
destinations in western Iowa, not un- 
reasonable, and dismiss the complaint 
in I. C. C. Docket No. 25,278, Har- 
rison Engineering and Construction 
Corp. (of Delaware) v. C. B. & Q. 


New Complaints Filed 


Agricultural Limestone.—The com- 
mission has suspended until Nov. 10, 
proposed rates on agricultural lime- 
stone in Supplement No. 4 to Mis- 
souri-Illinois Railroad’s I. C. C. No. 
F-133. The proposed rates are reduc- 
tions applying on open top car traffic 
from Bonne Terre, St. Francois, Hoff- 
man and other Missouri points on the 
M-I to local destinations in Illinois.— 
I. C. C. Docket No. I. & S. 3,871. 

Cement.—The commission has sus- 
pended until October 25, proposed 
schedules published in Supplement 
No. 8 to Agent F. L. Speiden’s I. C. 
C. No. 1,582, proposing to cancel a 
rate of 20% ec. per 100 lb., on cement, 
car-load, from Kenova, W. Va., to 
Washington, D. C., and to apply in 
lieu thereof a rate of 22 c. per 100 
lb., published in B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. 
No. 2,534.—I. C. C. Docket No. I. & S. 
3,869. 
Ground Limestone.—Alleging viola- 
tion of sections 1, 3 and 13, in the pub- 
lication of rates on ground or pul- 
verized limestone from Howes Cave, 
N. Y., to points in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with 
shippers at Bellefonte, Pa., Lime 
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Crest, N. J., Buffalo, Jamesville and 
Jordanville, N. Y., West Stockbridge, 
Mass., and other points, preferred; 
complainants have ask for new rates 
in I. C. C. Docket No. 25,854, North 
American Cement Corp., v. D. & H. 
et. al. 

The same complaint and prayer as 
above is contained in the petition of 
complainant except that point of 
origin is West Rutland, Vt., in I. C. 
C. Docket No. 25,854, Sub. No. 1, Ver- 
mont Marble Co., Procter, Vt., v. D. 
& H. et al. 

Sand.—Reparation is sought as well 
as new rates on sand in open-top cars 
from Newport, N. J., to Port Carbon, 
Pa., on an allegation of unreasonable 
rates, in I. C. C. Docket No. 25,843, 
Southern Pennsylvania Anthracite 
Co., Scranton, Pa., v. C. R. R. of N. J. 

Reparation and reasonable rates 
are sought on industrial sand from 
Ottawa, IIll., to Toledo, O., on an al- 
legation of violation of section 1, in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 25,845, Etna Ma- 
chine Co., Toledo, Ohio, v. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 

Alleging unreasonable rates and 
charges, complainants seek new rates 
and reparation on industrial sand 
from Ottawa, IIll., to Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., in I. C. C. Docket No. 25,828, 
The Federal Bearing Co., Inc., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., v. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Alleging violation of section 1, com- 
plainant asks for new rates and rep- 
aration on industrial sand from Ot- 
tawa, Ill., to Newark, N. J., in I. C. 
C. Docket No. 25,862, Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Co., Newark, N. J., v. Penn- 
sylvania, et al. 

New rates and reparation are 
sought and unreasonable rates and 
charges on industrial sand from Ot- 
tawa, Ill., to Wyandotte, Mich., are 
alleged in I. C. C. Docket No. 25,- 
863, Detroit Brass & Malleable Works, 
Detroit, Mich., v. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Complaining of unreasonable rates 
and charges on industrial sand from 
Selkirk, N. Y., to Plainfield, N. J., 
new rates and reparation are sought 
in I. C. C. Docket No. 25,867, Wood 
Newspaper Machinery Corp., New 
York, N. Y., v. W. S. et al. 

The same complaint and prayer is 
being considered in I. C. C. Docket 
No. 25,867, Sub. No. 1, Flockhart 
Foundry Co., Newark, N. J., v. N. Y. 
C. et al. 

The same complaint and prayer 
with reference to industrial sand 
from Elnora, and Ushers, N. Y., to 
Newark, N. J., is being considered in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 25,867, Sub. No. 
2, Sacks-Barlow Foundries, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., v. D. & H. et al. 

The same complaint and prayer 
with reference to industrial sand 
from Selkirk, N. Y., to Irvington, 
N. J., is being considered in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 25,867, Sub. No. 3, Bar- 
nett Foundry & Machine Co., Irving- 
ton, N. J., v. N. Y. C. et al. 

The same complaint and prayer 
with reference to the rates on indus- 
trial sand from Elnora, N. Y., to Irv- 
ington, N. J., is being considered in 
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I. C. C. Docket No. 25,867, Sub. No. 
4, American Abrasive Metals Co., 
New York, N. Y., v. D. & H. et al. 

The same complaint and prayer 
with reference to industrial sand from 
West Albany and _ Mechanicsville, 
N. Y., to Weir Branch, Mass., is be- 
ing considered in I. C. C. Docket No. 
25,868, The White-Warner Co., Tau- 
ton, Mass., v. B. & M. et al. 

The same complaint and prayer 
with reference to industrial sand 
from Van Hoesen, W. Albany, Me- 
chanicsville, Saratoga Springs and 
Selkirk, N. Y., to Watertown, Mass., 
is being considered in I. C. C. Docket 
No. 25,868, Sub. No. 1, Walker & 
Pratt Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
Mass. v. N. Y. C. et al. 

The same complaint and prayer 
with reference to industrial sand 
from Mapleton, Pa., to Syracuse, N. 
Y., is being considered in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 25,869. Syracuse Plaster 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., v. N. Y. C. et al. 

The same complaint and prayer 
with reference to industrial sand 
from Millville, N. J., to Hartford, 
Conn., is being considered in I.C.C. 
Docket No. 25,870, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Co., New York, N. Y., v. Penn- 
sylvania et al. 

The same complaint and prayer 
with reference to industrial sand 
from Brights and Whiteheads, N. J., 
to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is being con- 
sidered in I. C. C. Docket No. 25,- 
871, Poughkeepsie Foundry & 
Machine Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., v. 
N. Y. C. et al. 

The same complaint and prayer 
with reference to industrial sand 
from Manumuskin, Millville, and Me- 
nantico, N. J., Selkirk and Elnora, 
N. Y., to Hamburg, Pa., is being con- 
sidered in I. C. C. Docket No. 25,884, 
Sub. No. 1, Confer, Smith & Co., Ham- 
burg, Pa., v. Pennsylvania et al. 

The same complaint and prayer 
with reference to industrial sand 
from Cape May, N. J., to Edgely, Pa., 
is being considered in I. C. C. Docket 
No. 25,884, Sub. No. 2, Paterson 
Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J., 
v. Pennsylvania. 

The same complaint and prayer 
with reference to industrial sand 
from Lumberton and other New Jer- 
sey points to Hazleton, Pa., is being 
considered in I. C. C. Docket No. 25,- 
884, Oliver United Filters, Inc., San 
Francisco, Cal., v. Pennsylvania et al. 

Alleging violation of sections 1 and 
2, complainants ask for cease and de- 
sist order and new rates on sand from 
Frisbie, Kan., to destinations in Mis- 
souri. Discrimination is alleged to 
favor shippers at Holliday, Kan.—I. 
C. C. Docket No. 25,867, Welch-San- 
dler Sand Co., Kansas City, Mo. v. A. 
T.&S. F. et al. 

Complaining of unreasonable rates 
and charges on industrial sand from 
Elnora and Selkirk, N. Y., Haines- 
port, Williamstown Jct., and Hayville, 
N. J., to Philadelphia, Pa., new rates 
and reparation are sought in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 25,884, The Samuel J. 


Creswell Iron Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa., v. N. Y. C. et al. 

The same complaint and prayer 
with reference to industrial sand from 
Wilbren and Jackson, O., and Ushers, 
N. Y., to Buffalo, N. Y., and Newark, 
N. J., is being considered in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 25,893, Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp., New 
York, N. Y., v. Pennsylvania et al. 

Sand, Gravel and Crushed Stone.— 
Alleging violations of sections 1 and 
3 in the rates on sand, gravel and 
crushed stone from Mount Hebron, 
Cal., to Klamath Falls and Modoc 
Point, Oregon, with shippers at Gra- 
ham, Cal., preferred, new rates and 
reparation are sought in I. C. C. 
Docket No. 25,894, Dunn & Baker, 
Klamath Falls, Ore., v. Southern Pa- 
cific. 


Rate-Committee Dockets 


New England Freight Assn. 


Crushed Stone.—To meet the com- 
petition of nearby quarries shippers 
propose that the rates on crushed 
stone from Westfield, Mass., to North 
Oxford Mills, Mass., be reduced from 
$1.05 to 74 c. and to Webster, Mass., 
from $1.10 to 74 c. per net ton,! to 
expire Sept. 30, 1933.—Docket No. 
28,963. 

Ground Limestone.—Carriers pro- 
pose to reduce the rates on broken or 
ground limestone, car-load minimum 
weight 50,000 lb., to West Caribou and 
West Presque Isle, Me., from Ashley 
Falls, and Lee, Mass., from 45 ec. to 
32% ec. and from Falls Village, Mass., 
from 46 ¢c. to 32% e¢—Docket No. 
28,890. 

Mica Schist—Shippers propose a 
rate of 19 on mica schist car-load 
minimum weight 60,000 lb., from Con- 
cord, N. H., to Bound Brook, N. J., 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Fulton, N. Y., Ho- 
boken, Jersey City, Mannville, N. J., 
New York, New York Harbor Light- 
erage deliveries, Niagara Falls, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and Perth Amboy, 
N. J. The present basis is sixth 
class.—Docket No. 28,924. 


Trunk Line Assn. 

Asbestos.—Carriers propose the es- 
tablishment of a rate on asbestos re- 
fuse or shorts testing 0-0-5-11 or 
lower, car-load minimum weight 60,- 
000 lb., from Sherbrooke (ex Q. C. 
Ry.), Danville and Warwick, Que., to 
Millville, W. Va., of 26% ec. per 100 
lb.—Docket No. 30,655. 

Amiesite and Crushed Stone.—Ship- 
pers at Bethlehem, Pa., are proposing 
the establishment of a line of rates on 
amiesite and on uncoated crushed 
stone to various New Jersey points 
ranging from 85 c. to $1.40 per ton. 
Statement of proposed rates will be 
furnished on request.—Docket No. 
30,699. 

Dolomite——Carriers propose to pub- 
lish a rate of $1.69 per net ton on 
roasted dolomite, car-load minimum 
weight, 60,000 lb., from Millville, W. 
Va., to South Duquesne and Clairton, 
Pa.—Docket No. 30,591. 


- Pit and Quarry 
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Plaster——aAn increase in the plas- 
ter rates is proposed by carriers 
through cancellation of the 16 c. rate 
on mixed carloads of plaster and re- 
lated articles and plasterboard as 
described in Curlett’s Tariff ICC 
No. A-306, car-load minimum weight 
40,000 lb., from Akron, Oakfield, 
Wheatville, Clarence Center and 
Transit, N. Y., to destinations on the 
N. Y. C., N. K. P., and P. & L. E., 
as named in items 5,455 and 5,460, and 
publication of the following note in 
connection with the rates in lieu there- 
of: 


‘Mixed carloads of plaster and articles taking 
same rates and plasterboard will be charged at 
actual weight and at the applicable carload rate 
for each of the respective commodities in straight 
carloads, subject to minimum weight of 40,000 
lb., for each mixed carload, deficit in the mini- 
mum weight, if any, to be paid for at the rate 
on plaster, carloads.’’ 


The reason given is to place deliv- 
eries at common points on a compar- 
able basis with other lines and to re- 
move fourth section departures.— 
Docket No. 30,675. 

Quartzite——Carriers propose to 
establish a rate on crude, unground 
quartzite, car-load minimum weight, 
60,000 lb., from Indian, Ont., to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of 31 c. per 100 lb.— Docket 
No. 30,646. 

Sand and Gravel.—A reduction in 
the rate on common sand and gravel,! 
from Wyoanna, Pa., to Summit 
Switch, Pa., to 69 c. per net ton to ex- 
pire Sept. 30, 1933, after which the 
rate will be 75 c. per ton, is proposed 
by carriers.—Docket No. 30,608, Sup. 
1. 

Central Freight Assn. 

Amiesite——Carriers propose to es- 
tablish rates on crushed stone, gravel 
and/or sand, coated with oil, tar or 
asphaltum, from Indianapolis, Ind., 
to destinations in Indiana, rates made 
by the use of the following mileage 
scale. Rates are per net ton.—Docket 
No. 35,412. 


Miles Rate Miles Rate 
10 $ .96 200 $1.99 
25 .96 225 2.11 
40 1.07 250 2.22 
60 1.19 235 2.34 
75 1.30 300 2.57 

100 1.42 325 2.68 

125 1.58 350 2.80 

150 1.76 375 2.91 

175 1.88 400 3.03 


Asbestos.—Shippers propose a rate 
on asbestos waste car-load minimum 
weight 60,000 lb., applying on mate- 
rial testing over 0-0-5-11 and under 
0-0-8-8, from Danville, Que., to Joliet, 
Ill., of 30% c. per 100 lb. The present 
rate is 45 c.—Docket No. 35,285. 

Cement.—Reduced rates on cement, 
car-load minimum weight 50,000 lb., 
are proposed by shippers to apply 
from Evansville, Ind., to destinations 
in Illinois. Representative proposed 
rates are: to Maunie, 7% c.; Trum- 
bull, 8 c.; McLeansboro, 9 c.; Mt. Ver- 
non, 94% c.; Roaches, 10% c.; Hood- 
ville, 9 e—Docket No. 35,392. 

Reduced rates on cement to other 
Illinois points from Evansville, Ind., 
including Grayville, 7%4 c.; Seigert, 
7% ¢.; Browns, 8 c.; Olney, 8% ¢.; 
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Boos, 9 c.; and Falmouth, 9% c., are 
proposed by shippers in Docket No. 
35,095. 

Dolomite.—Shippers at Carey, O., 
propose a reduction in the rate on 
raw dolomite in box cars to Clarion, 
Pa., from $2.50 to $2.20 per net ton.— 
Docket No. 35,406. 

Ground Limestone.—Shippers pro- 
pose a reduction in the rate on 
crushed, ground or pulverized stone in 
box cars, car-load minimum weight, 
60,000 lb., from Marblehead, Martin, 
Genoa and Luckey, O., to E. St. Louis, 
Ill., from $4.50 to $2.80 per net ton.— 
Docket No. 35,138. 

Carriers propose a reduction in the 
rate on ground limestone from the 
Bedford-Bloomington, Ind., district to 
Decatur, IIll., from $2.00 to $1.40 per 
net ton.—Docket No. 35,413. 

Fluxing Stone.—A reduction in the 
rate on fluxing stone from Bedford, 
Coxton, Heltonville and Oolitic, Ind., 
to Ashland, Ky., from $1.76 to $1.57 
per gross ton is proposed by carriers. 
—Docket No. 35,395. 

Sand and Gravel.—Shippers pro- 
pose a reduction in the rate on sand 
and gravel from Akron, O., to Cleve- 
land, O., from 70 c. to 60 ¢c. per net 
ton. This is not to replace the rate 
of 541% ce. made to meet truck competi- 
tion which carries an expiration date, 
—Docket No. 35,126. 


Illinois Freight Assn. 


Crushed Stone.—A reduction in the 
rate on crushed stone from Daven- 
port, Ia., to Chicago, Ill., and Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and points taking same 
rates from $1.30 to $1.00 per net ton 
has been proposed.—Docket No. 7,248. 

Sand and Gravel.—A rate of $1.39 
per net ton to apply on sand and 
gravel! from Joliet, Plainfield, Spauld- 
ing and Munger, Ill., to St. Augus- 
tine and Ellis, Ill., has been proposed. 
—Docket No. 7,233. 


Western Trunk Lines Committee 


Cement.—Shippers propose estab- 
lishment of a rate of 26% ec. per 100 
lb., on cement from Speed, Ind.; to 
Iola, Kan., and 27% ec. to Independ- 
ence, Kan., pending publication of 
rates made on basis used in publica- 
tion of rates from St. Louis, Mo., viz. 
I. C. C. Docket 8,182, Scales III and 
IV to destinations in Kansas.— 
Docket No. 7,517-C. 

Crushed Stone.—Reduced rates to 
apply on crushed stone from Dell 
Rapids and Sioux Falls, S. D., to 
Sioux City, Ia., of 90 ¢. per net ton 
have been proposed.—Docket No. 7,- 
270-B. 

Feldspar.—It is proposed to estab- 
lish the following rates on crude or 
ground feldspar, car-load minimum 
weight 40,000 lb., from Colorado com- 
mon points, also Canon City and Echo, 
Colo., to Missouri River, $3.10 per 
ton; to Mississippi River, $4.60 per 
ton; Peoria, $5.10 per ton; St. Paul, 
Duluth, Chicago and Memphis, $5.60 
per ton.—Docket No. 4,129-S. 

The above proposal is amended to 
read car-load minimum weight 80,000 
lb., in Sup. 1 to Docket No. 4,129-S. 


Lime.—Shippers at Mosher and Ste. 
Genevieve, Mo., propose the establish- 
ment of rates on lime, car-load mini- 
mum weight 30,000 lb., to destinations 
in Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota in W. T. L. territory, except 
C. B. & Q. and Wabash stations, based 
3c. over the rates from Hannibal, 
Mo., to points on and west of the line 
of the C. G. W., extending from the 
Iowa-Missouri state line to Waterloo, 
Ia., thence on and north of the line 
of the I. C., east to Dubuque, Ia. 
Rates south of this line to be on a 
higher basis over Hannibal but to be 
checked in.—Docket No. 5,389-B. 


Southern Freight Assn. 


Fluorspar.—A reduction in the rate 
on fluorspar from producing points in 
Kentucky, Southern Illinois and 
Evansville, Ind., to Nashville, Tenn., 
from 17 c. to 14 ec. per 100 lb., is pro- 
posed by shippers.—Docket No. 853. 

Mica.—Carriers propose to estab- 
lish a reduced rate of 23 ¢. per 100 
Ib., on mica, in straight carloads or 
in mixed carloads with mica schist, 
car-load minimum weight 60,000 lb., 
from Clinchfield RR stations, Hunt- 
dale, N. C., to Altapass, N. C., inclu- 
sive to Newport News, Norfolk and 
Pinners Point, Va., for export and 
for trans-shipment to the Pacific 
Coast—Docket No. 926. 

The above proposal is amended to 
include shipments in bulk in bags, bar- 
rels or boxes, and the proposed rate 
changed to 25% ec. in Amdt. 1 to 
Docket No. 926. 

Sand.—At the request of shippers 
for a lower rate, carriers suggest a 
rate on sand from Norfolk, Va., to 
Elizabeth City, N. C., of $20.00 per 
car regardless of weight, plus 1% ec. 
per 100 lb., to apply in lieu of the 
present rate of 90 c. per ton.—Docket 
No. 882. 

Soapstone or Tale.—Carriers pro- 
pose the following rates on ground 
or powdered soapstone or talc, car- 
load minimum weight, 36,000 lb., to 
Alexander City, Ala., from New Or- 
leans, La., 22 c.; Gulfport, Miss., 
20 c.; Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, 
Fla., 19% c.; applicable on import 
traffic and traffic originating on the 
Pacific Coast and moving through the 
Panama Canal.—Docket No. 1,087. 


Southwestern Freight Bureau 

Cement.—Carriers propose to 
amend S.W.L. Tariffs 71, 90-H, 150- 
D, 168-C and 169-A by adding a new 
item reading as follows: 

“On export, import or coastwise traffic (as the 
case may be) moving through Louisiana or Texas 
ports (as the case may be) the rates named in 
this tariff do not include the cost of loading, 
unloading, handling or wharfage or other ter- 
minal charges at the ports, except that the rates 
will include switching charges only to the same 
extent as switching charges are absorbed on 
domestic traffic.’’ 

Docket No. 602. 

Lime.—The proposal carried under 
W. T. L. Docket No. 5,389-B is being 
considered by the Southwestern 
Bureau under Docket No. 636. 





1 The car-load minimum weight will be 90 
per cent. of the marked capacity of the car, 
except that when car is loaded to full cubical 
or visible capacity, actual weight will apply. 
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Studies lron-Portland 
Blast-Furnace Cements 


Iron-Portland cement (made _ usu- 
ally from 70 per cent. of Portland 
clinker and 30 per cent. of blast-fur- 
nace slag) and “blast-furnace” ce- 
ment (made from 30 per cent. of 
clinker and 70 per cent. of slag) are 
best known in Germany, but their 
manufacture and use are spreading 
into France, partly under the influ- 
ence of producers in the reconquered 
province of Lorraine. 

E. Dumesnil in a series of articles 
in Revue des Materiaux de Construc- 
tion (No. 278:441-8, 279:488-93, 280: 
8-11; Nov., Dec., 1932, Jan., 1933) 
points out that the essential problems 
of their manufacture are to obtain a 
slag of suitable and constant compo- 
sition, and to obtain a fine and inti- 
mate mixture of the two components. 
Characteristic properties of the “met- 
allurgical” cements are slower set 
(unless accelerated by a special salt), 
less shrinkage, and less free lime than 
ordinary Portland. Their strengths 
in many cases approach those of 
Portland. Important uses are for 
structures exposed to sea water, 
where they show a high resistance to 
the destructive action of the corro- 
sive solutions, and for the construc- 
tion of large dams, where their low 
shrinkage is important. Properly 
handled, they resist well the low tem- 
peratures often prevailing in dam 
work. Tests show them well adapted 
also to concreting in hot climates. 


Kiln-Lining Needs for 
the ‘‘Super’’ Cements 


Tonindustrie-Zeitung points out in 
a recent article (57:75-6, Jan. 23, 
1933) the greatly varying demands on 
refractory kiln linings in burning vari- 
ous kinds of the “super” cements. 
High-silica cements, such as “Velo,” 
are very hard to clinker and require 
high kiln temperatures. The kiln lin- 
ing must be highly refractory and high 
in mechanical strength properties, 
especially as it is not easy to fuse a 
protective coating on the lining. Re- 
sistance to chemical attack is not so 
important. Good refracturies in this 
case include high-grade chamotte, 
“Dynamidon” bricks and bricks of sin- 
tered magnesia. 

High-lime cements, such as_ the 
Kiihl cement, require considerably 
lower temperatures, and the first im- 
portant question about the kiln lining 
is how far the high-grade and high- 
priced refractories can be replaced by 
others less costly. The clinker softens 
rapidly when the clinkering tempera- 
ture is exceeded, and clinker pene- 
trates the pores of the lining and de- 
composes it through the formation of 
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fluid melts. Even alumina in the high- 
grade refractories forms such melts 
with lime. A _ prime _ requirement, 
therefore, is the physical property of 
maximum density, and this again calls 
for hizvh-grade refractories. Good 
results can be obtained here with 
bricks of clinker concrete, especially 
when made with clinker burned at high 
temperature. 

Finally, there are “super” cements 
made from high-silica raw mixes with 
fluxes, such as fluorspar or pyrites 
cinder, to reduce the clinkering tem- 
perature. The rapid decomposition of 
the lining by these fluxes is well 
known. It is recommended that this 
problem be attacked with reference not 
to the kiln lining but to the elimina- 
tion of these destructive materials. 


End Price War in West 


German Cement Industry 


Cement producers representing all 
but 3.3 per cent. of the theoretical ca- 
pacity in western Germany are mem- 
bers of the West German Cement 
Union, a cartel maintaining cement 
prices and distributing cement produc- 
tion among the various plants con- 
cerned. In recent months the union 
has been in serious difficulties, partly 
because the competition of two “out- 
siders” cut seriously into the produc- 
tion of its plants and forced a sharp 
drop in cement prices, and partly be- 
cause the annual meeting of its mem- 
bers to arrange for continuing the 
cartel another year called forth a 
storm of attacks from the daily press, 
which on the whole is bitterly opposed 
to cartel and syndicate combinations. 

The West German union has a theo- 
retical capacity of about 5,000,000 
tons, while the two outsiders represent 
only 165,000 tons’ capacity. By quot- 
ing below the cartel price the outsiders 
have assured themselves a compara- 
tively good business. In 1932 the syn- 
dicate sold 500,000 tons of cement— 
that is, 10 per cent. of their capacity 
—while the two outsiders sold 120,000 
tons, or 73 per cent. of their capacity. 

The latest report is that the cartel 
agreement has been continued for two 
years, and that a working agreement 
has been made with the two outsiders 
which restores peace in the West Ger- 
man industry. This arrangement 
limits the yearly output of Wittekind 
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and Seidel (the outsiders) to 55,000 
tons each, which is not to be exceeded 
until the production of the syndicate 
has increased 60 per cent. (that is, 
from 500,000 to 800,000 tons), so that 
the first increases in the demand for 
cement will benefit the members of 
the union. No price agreement was 
made with the outsiders, but the limi- 
tation of output will operate, it is be- 
lieved, to keep prices at or near those 
of the union. 

Discussions of the situation and of 
the most recent agreements are found 
in Tonindustrie-Zeitung 56:1207 (Dec. 
5, 1932), 57:71-2 (Jan. 23, 1933) and 
57:177 (Feb. 20) and Zement 22:41-2 
(Jan. 19). The situation of the en- 
tire German industry is reviewed by 
Dr. H. C. Strohmeyer in Revue des 
Materiaux de Construction for Janu- 
ary (No. 280, pp. 28-32). 

Meanwhile, the cement industries of 
two neighboring countries have had 
trouble with cartel agreements. In 
Austria the cement cartel has been 
disbanded because of dissatisfaction of 
one member (Rodauner), which mod- 
ernized its plant and requested an in- 
creased quota (Zement 22:31, Jan. 
12). Nevertheless, cement prices in 
Austria have remained firm (Zement 
22:48, Jan. 19 and 22:55, Jan. 26). 
In Czechoslovakia, the cement cartel 
failed because the union could not 
reach an agreement with a number of 
producers who remained outside the 
cartel, and a price battle has been in 
progress (Zement 22:42-3, Jan. 19). 
However, the leading producers are 
working on a new quota and price 
agreement and it is hoped that peace 
will be restored among all producers 
of the country (Zement 22:71, Feb. 
2, and 22:111, Feb. 23). 


German Stone Industry 
Looks for Improvement 


At the beginning of 1932 German 
stone producers eyed the future with 
considerable pessimism. The comple- 
tion of the year, according to the man- 
ager of the Association of German 
Paving and Crushed Stone Industry, 
writing in the journal Steinindustrie 
(Berlin, 28:3-5, Jan. 12, 1933), reveals 
that the pessimism was more than jus- 
tified, for activity in 1932 was about 
45 per cent. off from 1931, itself a 
disastrous year. 

Much of the slump is accounted for 
by the low activity in road construc- 
tion. The highway expenditure of 
Germany in 1929 was 1,205,000,000 
marks, equivalent at the altered price 
levels to about 800,000,000 marks for 
1932; however, the amount actually 
expended for road building last year 
was only 100,000,000 marks. Railway- 
ballast consumption was about the 
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same as in the previous year. Added 
to the low activity of the stone indus- 
try were price troubles. The highly- 
concentrated market has been able 
practically to dictate prices, and has 
forced them steadily downward. 

Nevertheless, the industry is looking 
for an improvement of conditions in 
the not-too-distant future. Georg 
Zachmann, writing in the same issue 
of Steinindustrie (28:2-3), points out 
that Germany is in greater need of im- 
proved highways than other countries 
of Europe, Germany having only 205,- 
000 km. with 63,000,000 inhabitants, 
while France with 40,000,000 people 
has 710,000 km. and England with 45,- 
000,000 has 310,000 km. He looks to 
increased governmental expenditure 
for highways from now on. Increased 
funds for this construction are ex- 
pected from automobile taxes, and gov- 
ernmental work under the employ- 
ment-aid projects is counted on for 
added demand for stone. The rail- 
ways can be depended on for whatever 
aid they can give to their second larg- 
est freight producer, the stone indus- 
try. 


Relation of Lime to 
Burning of Cement Mix 


It is well known in practice that the 
lime content of cement mixes is of 
great importance, not only from a 
chemical standpoint but also in con- 
nection with the quantity of heat re- 
quired in burning, a cement being 
harder to burn as its lime content in- 
creases. Dr. D. Steiner, writing in 
Tonindustrie-Zeitung (57:171-3, Feb. 
20, 1933), considers Kiihl’s formula: 

0.7 Fe.O; 
the best evaluation of the lime content 
from a chemical point of view, but a 
corresponding measure of “burnabil- 
ity” of a cement mix is still being 
sought. 

In a German handbook (Practical 
Guide for the Cement Chemist, 1930) 
it is recommended that the raw ma- 
terial be burned 30 min. at 950 deg. C. 
and the insoluble residue determined. 
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Fig. 1. Loss on ignition and percentage of CO. 
of nine slurry mixtures. (Glihverlust—loss on 
ignition; Hydratwasser—water of hydration; Koh- 
lensdure=CO.; berechnet aus=calculated from; 
titriert—titrated.) 
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Fig. 2. Percentage differences between insoluble 

residues before and after ignition. (Aufschluss 

vom Rest beim Gliihen=residue affected by igni- 

tion; Anteil aufgeschlossen=made soluble; titri- 
ert=titrated.) 


The cement is supposed to be easy to 
burn if the residue is not over 8 per 
cent. and extremely hard to burn if 
the residue is over 12 per cent. Dr. 
Steiner points out, however, that ce- 
ments with high lime contents yield 
the lowest residue and at the same 
time are the hardest to burn. 

In an investigation reported by 
Steiner nine slurry mixtures, ranging 
from 67.25 per cent. to 96.5 per cent. 
CaCO;, were tested directly for loss 
on ignition (=—water of hydration + 
CO.» and the results compared graph- 
ically with the CO. content computed 
from the CaCO:, as shown in Fig. 1. 

The same mixtures were tested for 
residue insoluble hot HC1 before ig- 
nition and again after ignition. The 
residues diminish sharply with in- 
creasing lime content. The percent- 
ages of the original residue (the 
residue before ignition) that are made 
soluble by ignition (that is, the differ- 
ence between the insoluble after igni- 
tion, computed in percentage of the in- 
soluble before ignition, and 100 per 
cent.) are shown in Fig. 2. These per- 
centages increase rapidly with the 
lime content. The ordinary laboratory 
determination of insoluble residue 
after ignition can not be considered in 
determining the ease of burning a raw 
mix because the increased calorie con- 
sumption with higher lime contents is 
not perceived. 

The curve in Fig. 2 rises by far the 
most sharply in the region of the ac- 
tually permissible lime contents for 
cement mixes, which seems to indicate 
that a correctly-proportioned mix is 
also most advantageous in thermal re- 
quirements. Exhaustive conclusions, 
however, require a systematic verifica- 
tion of the data developed. 


Effect of Atmosphere 
on Cement Properties 


A study of the effect of the atmos- 
phere on the properties of Portland 
cements, reported by Dipl.-Ing. V. M. 
Anzlovar in Zement for Jan. 26 (22: 
49-51), confirms in general previous 
investigations. Samples of two ordi- 
nary and two “super” Portlands were 
stored in metal containers and in 10- 
kg. cement sacks laid in a dry part of 
the laboratory. Tests at intervals to 
12 mo. showed practically no altera- 
tion of the specimens in the air-tight 
vessels. Tabulated results of tests on 


the specimens in jute sacks show in 
general a prolongation of the setting 
time with an advanced period of stor- 
age, ordinary Portlands suffering less 
than the “supers.” Residues on the 
fine screens increase to about 9 mo. 
and decrease again at 12 mo. The 
water needed for attaining normal 
consistency increases with the age. 
Constancy of volume (Le Chatelier) 
increases with age. Loss on ignition 
increases and specific gravity drops, 
especially in the finely-ground ce- 
ments. 

All the cements lose in initial mor- 
tar strengths with advancing period 
of storage, this drop being more pro- 
nounced in compression than in ten- 
sion. The drop in strength is greater 
for the high-test than for the ordinary 
cements, and is much sharper at 1 to 
3-day mortar tests than at 7 and 28 
days. Thus, the special cements with 
advancing age lose their characteristic 
high early strength. The author be- 
lieves that such differences will dis- 
appear in concretes of more advanced 
age, a cement 12 mo. old giving con- 
crete strengths of 3 mo. and over little 
different from cement 7 days old. 


Correction 

In the article describing the plant 
of the Wedron Silica Co., which was 
published in the April, 1933, issue of 
PIT AND QUARRY, a magnetic pulley 
used in the plant was not mentioned. 
This is a Stearns high-duty unit, 36- 
in. in diameter and with a 22%-in. 
face, and is installed at the discharge 
end of the belt-conveyor which collects 
the dried sand from the drier. 


Northwest Engineering 


Adds New Distributors 


The Northwest Engineering Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has announced a new 
shovel known as the Northwest Model 
80 which has a capacity of 2 cu.-yds. 
It is claimed to have many new and 
unusual features in its design and 
construction. Both the boom and 
dipper sticks on this new shovel are of 
all welded construction. The boom is 
slightly cambered to make possible 
maximum operating ranges, and it is 
claimed that the Northwest patented 
independent crowd offers speed, sim- 
plicity and extra digging power new 
to the 2-yd. shovel field. 


Interstate Equipment 
Corp. Moves Offices 


The Interstate Equipment Corp. an- 
nounces that, because of the demoli- 
tion of the building at 25 Church St., 
New York City, it has transferred its 
offices from that location to 18 West 
Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 





The Clearwater Gravel Co., of Du- 
luth, Minn., has moved its general 
offices from 711 Palladio Bldg., to 319 
West Superior St., and operates sand 
and gravel plants at Hibbing, Bi- 
wabik and Bagley. C. H. Taylor is 
president, and George Campbell is 
general manager. 
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Recent Patents 





AMERICAN 
Cement-Handling Equipment 


Apparatus for handling cement and 
like material. William B. Slemmer, 
Malden Mass., assignor to Warren 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. No. 1,- 
902,145. 


Concrete Machinery 


Concrete bucket. Bernard H. Kerst- 
ing, Ben Avon, Pa., assignor to Dravo 
Contracting Co. No. 1,902,863. 

Concrete-mixing apparatus. Ru- 
dolph F. Lindow, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Chain Belt Co., same place. 
No. 1,903,416. 


Conveyors 


Conveyor-bucket. Royal N. Riblet, 
Spokane, Wash. No. 1,902,582. 


Crushers 


Rock crusher and separator. George 
A. Reynolds, Los Angeles, Calif. 
No. 1,902,721. 


Drilling 


Blowing device for rock-drills. 
Lewis C. Bayles, Easton, Pa., assignor 
to Ingersoll-Rand Co. No. 1,902,536. 

Handle for rock-drills. Edward F. 
Terry, Phillipsburg, N. J., assignor to 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. No. 1,902,530. 

Drilling mechanism. Morris P. 
Holmes, Claremont, N. H., assignor to 


Sullivan Machinery Co. No. 1,903,- 
648. 


Excavating 


Excavating-machines. Robert R. 
Downie, Beaver Falls, Pa. No. 1,- 
902,691, 1,902,692, and 1,902,693. 

Dipper. Daniel H. Meyer, Wilming- 
ton, Ill., assignor to American Man- 
ganese Steel Co. No. 1,903,123. 


Loading 


Apparatus for loading broken rock. 


Albert Mendelsohn, Painesdale, Mich. 


No. 1,902,457. 
Explosives 


Package for blasting-caps. Joseph 
Stuart, 2nd, Wilmington, Del., assig- 
nor to Hercules Powder Co. No. 1,- 
903,302. 


Mining 
Mining apparatus. Morris P. 
Holmes, Claremont, N. H., assignor to 


Sullivan Machinery Co. No. 1,902,- 
446. 


Cutter-chain for mining-machines. 
Edward W. Radius, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor to Goodman Mfg. Co. No. 1,- 
902,420. 


Mining apparatus. Charles F. Os- 
good, Claremont, N. H., assignor to 
Sullivan Machinery Co. No. 1,903,- 
649. 
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Mining-machine. Frederick W. Vo- 
doz, Wilmette, IIl., assignor to Good- 
man Mfg. Co. No. 1,902,148. 
Pulverizing 

Mill for pulverizing and the like. 
David Y. Bryant, Sarnia, Ont., 
Canada. No. 1,903,166. 


FOREIGN 


Cement 

Process for producing cement mixes, 
as from Portland cement and the like. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt. - Ges., 
Frankfort on Main. German 555,893. 

Process for the preparation of ce- 
ment raw mix from chalk and clay. 
G. Polysius Akt.-Ges., Dessau. Ger- 
man 555,691. 

Apparatus for burning cement with 
preparatory granulation of the raw 
mix according to patent 466,298. 
Lepol Internationale Patentverwer- 
tungs-G. m. b. H., Berlin, and N. V. 
“Solopol,” s’Gravenhage, Holland. 
German 552,827. 

Production of hydraulic cement. G. 
O. Case, E. M. Ellis and L. H. Mon- 
tigue. British 385,664. 

Cements and materials obtained by 
means of these cements. W. W. Triggs 
(Soc. d’Applications des Pates de 
Ciment). British 385,766. 

Cement and articles of cement and 
method for producing them. D. R. E. 
Werner, S. Giertz-Hedstrém and O. 
Stalhane. British 386,924. 

Cement-making process using a 
barium compound as an ingredient of 
a raw Portland-cement mix. National 
Pigments & Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Canadian 329,866. 

Filters for cement slurry and other 
applications. Etablissements Poliet & 
Chausson. French 731,872. 

Cements. Cement Marketing Co., 
Ltd. French 734,930. 


Concrete and Concrete Products 


Process of and means for treating 
molded articles made from cement, 
concrete, artificial stone and the like. 
J. Maden. British 385,044. 

Production of cast bodies from 
masses consisting of cement or con- 
crete. E. Henlein. British 385,154. 

Process and apparatus for treat- 
ment of concrete after mixing and be- 
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tore use. Clinton Motors Corp., Read- 
ing, Pa. German 555,673. 

Production of building units, con- 
crete and the like from boiler-house 
cinders. Heinz Hock, Berlin-Wilmers- 
dorf. German 554,548. 

Machine for the manufacture of 
concrete pipe. Maschinen - Fabrik 
Ettlingen G. m. b. H. French 732,908. 

Machine for the manufacture of 
pipes from hydraulic cement and fi- 
brous filler around a metal core. Soe. 
Anon. Stabilimenti Di Dalmine. 
French 733,747. 

Manufacture of articles from non- 
flowing concrete. E. Heinlein. French 
734,196. 

Cement chimney block. Societe 
Sarroise Eckardt et Hotop A. R. L. 
French 734,330. 

Cooling 

Process and apparatus for cooling 
fused cement. Arno Andreas, Min- 
ster i. W. German 557,324. 

Shaft cooler for hot material such as 
cement clinker. Fried. Krupp Gruson- 
werk Akt.-Ges., Magdeburg-Buckau. 
German 555,573. 

Conveying device for cooler tubes 
built on the periphery of rotary kilns. 
Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk Akt.-Ges., 


Magdeburg-Buckau. German 555,234. 


Crushing and Grinding 

Air-swept grinding apparatus. 
Humboldt - Deutzmotoren Akt. - Ges., 
K6ln-Kalk, and Carl Mertens, Trois- 
dorf b. Kéln, Germany. German 
558,143. 

Stone crusher. Fried. Krupp Gru- 
sonwerk. Akt.-Ges.. Magdeburg- 
Buckau. German 561,131. 

Grinding or pulverizing apparatus. 
H. D. Tollemache. British 385,374. 

Apparatus for granulating friable 
substances. J. G. Jackson & Crockett, 
Ltd., and J. G. Jackson. British 385,- 
719. 

Rotary grinding and sifting ma- 
chine. British Rema Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., and P. Howden. British 
386,698. : 

Planetary ball-mills. International 
Combustion, Ltd. British 386,730. 

Crushers. Edward H. Frickey, 
Pasadena Park, Mo. Canadian 329,- 
172, 329,173 and 329,174. 

Pulverizing apparatus. Foster 
Wheeler Corp., New York., N. Y. 
Canadian 329,461. 

Drilling 

Fluid-pressure percussive tools. Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 
(Engineers), Ltd., and E. H. Sweetser. 
British 382,585. 

Rock drill. Thomas Arnott, Tim- 
mins, Ont. Canadian 329,359. 

Replaceable-bit rock drill. Charles 
Erickson, Kirkland Lake, Ont. Ca- 
nadian 329,376. 

Drying 

Drying apparatus. A.-B. Svenska 
Flaktfabriken, Stockholm, Sweden. 
German 558,544. 

Rotary drier. Elfriede Bellmann, 
nee Vogelsang, Hagen-Haspe, Ger- 
many. German 561,041. 

Gypsum 

Calcium-sulphate plaster mixes, and 

methods of applying the same. V. 
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Lefebure and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. British 385,611. 

Manufacture of calcined gypsum. 
Wilbur S. Randall, Marvel C. Dailey 
and William W. McNeil, Chicago, Il. 
Canadian 329,151. 

Molding plaster of alpha gypsum 
and Portland cement. Wilbur S. Ran- 
del, Farnams, Mass. Canadian 329,- 
191. 

Manufacture of particularly strong 
gypsum products. J. C. Seailles. 
French 733,379. 

Kilns 

Rotary kilns and coolers. 
Fasting. British 385,153. 

Apparatus for treating material 
with gases. A. Andreas. British 385,- 
109. 

End wall for rotary trommels and 
kilns with center opening for entry of 
gases and the like. Arno Andreas, 
Munster, Westphalia. German 555,- 
795. 

Flow regulator in rotary kiln. Arno 
Andreas, Munster. German 557,436, 
addition to 525,825. 
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Feeding device in rotary kilns. Arno ° 


Andreas, Munster. German 559,821. 

Closure apparatus for shaft kilns. 
Fried, Krupp Grusonwerk Akt.-Ges., 
Magdeburg-Buckau. German 554,456. 

Method of firing, roasting and sin- 
tering cement, lime or similar mate- 
rial. W. W. Triggs, Lepol Interna- 
tionale Patentverwertungs Ges. and N. 
V. Solopol Ingenieurs bureau tot Ex- 
ploitatie van het Systeem Polysius 
(G. Polysius Akt.-Ges.). British 386,- 
330, addition to 288,192. 

Rotary kiln. Vickers-Armstrong, 
Ltd., Westminster, England. Cana- 
dian 329,696. 

Material-Handling 

Means for lubricating conveyors. 
F. J. West, E. West and West’s Gas 
Improvement Co. British 385,063. 

Conveyors. Mavor & Coulson, Ltd., 
and J. B. Mavor. British 385,083. 

Training devices for conveyor belts. 
A. H. Stevens (Robins Conveying 
Belt Co.). British 385,368. 

Apparatus in which pulverulent ma- 
terial is conveyed in suspension in a 
gas stream. Armstrong Coal Co., Ltd., 
J. Tait and W. J. Drummond. British 
385,428. 

Packing of wall-board and the like, 
and clips therefor. E. L. Francis 
(Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine, Canada, 
Ltd.). British 385,565. 

Conveyors or screening apparatus. 
Woodall-Duckham (1920), Ltd., and S. 
ee British 386,008 and 386,- 

Conveying apparatus. J. T. Robin. 
British 386,340. 

Conveyor systems and means for 
driving them. W. W. Triggs (J. B. 
Webb). British 386,388. 

Conveyor. Rupert O. Stokes, Lon- 
don, England. Canadian 329,000. 
Mining and Quarrying 

Pit props. J. Paton. British 383,- 
086. 

Mine-roof supports. A. Hiiser and 
H. F. Weber. British 383,115. 
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Loading machines for use in mining, 
quarrying and for like purposes. 
British Jeffrey-Diamond, Ltd. (Jef- 


frey Manufacturing Co.). British 
386,373. 
Mixing 

Portable mortar- and_ concrete- 
mixer. Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. German 554,546. 

Mortar mixer. Winget, Ltd., War- 
wick, England. German 555,155. 

Mixing drum. Carl Rein, Hannover. 
German 560,841, addition to 530,962. 

Concrete-mixer blade. Albert 
Knowles, San Francisco, Cal. No. 1,- 
901,305. 

Concrete-stirring device. Clyde B. 
Morrow, Seattle, Wash. No. 1,898,- 
201. 

Concrete mixometer. Lewis A. 
Perry, Seattle, Wash. No. 1,898,890. 


Mortar 

Method of hardening lime mortar. 
Royal W. Gelder, Greeley, Colo. No. 
1,898,358. 
Phosphate Rock 

Mining and treatment of phosphate 
rock. John T. Bullwinkel, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., assignor to Phosphate Mining 
Co., New York, N. Y. No. 1,901,221. 

Treatment of phosphate rock. John 
T. Bullwinkel, assignor to Phosphate 
Mining Co. No. 1,901,222. 
Plaster 

Plaster composition. James S. Of- 
futt, Chicago, Ill., assignor to United 
States Gypsum Co. No. 1,897,956. 


Pulverizing 

Sand-mulling machine. Axel G. J. 
Rapp, Chicago, Ill. No. 1,895,006. 

Apparatus for pulverizing and 
classifying ore and the like. Frank C. 
Perew, Los Angeles, Cal. No. 1,897,- 
176. 

Magnetic separator. Constant E. 
Nicolet, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
A. O. Smith Corp., same place. No. 
1,897,763. 

Pulverizing apparatus. Martin 
Frisch, Bronx, N. Y., assignor to 
Foster-Wheeler Corp., New York, 
N. Y. No. 1,898,086. 

Pulverizing-mill. Gordon B. Forbes, 
Garfield, Utah, assignor to American 
Smelting & Refining Co., New York, 
N. Y. No. 1,898,823. 

Pulverizing apparatus. Charles H. 
Corbishley, Glen Rock, N. J., assignor 
to Foster-Wheeler Corp. No. 1,899,- 
015. 

Sand-Lime-Brick 

Process for manufacturing sand- 
lime-brick materials. E. Giroud. 
French 727,038. 

Screening and Classifying 

Apparatus for classifying materials. 
Charles E. Wuensch, Joplin, Mo., as- 
signor to Mineral’s Beneficiation Inc., 
same place. No. 1,895,504. 

Process of classifying materials. 
Charles E. Wuensch, assignor to 
Mineral’s Beneficiation Inc. No. 1,- 
895,505. 

Classifying and separating machine. 
George A. Roalfe, Long Beach, Cal. 
No. 1,895,771. 

Screen for granular materials. 
Chester A. Scott, Fort Wayne, Ind., 


assignor to Deister Concentrator Co., 
same place. No. 1,896,595. 

Oscillation generator sieves, 
troughs, and like apparatus. Gerhard 
Linke, Magdeburg, Germany. No. 1,- 
896,712. 

Machine for washing and screening 
materials. Henry C. Seitz, Niles, O. 
No. 1,897,624. 

Resilient grizzly and screen. Charles 
B. Ulrich, Jamestown, N. Y. No. 1,- 
899,737. 

Vibrator for screens and other ap- 
paratus. Samuel D. Robins, Hewlett, 
N. Y., assignor to Robins Conveying 
Belt Co., Passaic, N. J. No. 1,901,122. 
Unclassified 

Aggregates weighing-loading skip. 
Erich H. Lichtenberg, assignor to 
Koehring Co. No. 1,896,906. 

Aggregate spreader and truck body. 
Frank B. Hurt, La Grande, Ore. No. 
1,901,297. 

Tractor scoop structure. Harry M. 
Wirt, Spokane, Wash., assignor to 
March Construction Co. No. 1,901,- 
485. 

Device for spraying plaster walls or 
articles with a liquid or pasty cement, 
glazing mass, or other material of 
similar consistency. A. Weithaler. 
British 384,657. 

Drying and finishing pipes and 
similar products of cement-asbestos 
mixture. Societe Eau et Assainisse- 
ment. French 731,891. 

Imitating marble veins on products 
of any kinds. Le Marmorin Jyde 
(Societe de Synthese des Marbres et 
des Bois). French 732,293. 

Washing 

Machine for washing sand, grit and 
the like. J. A. Seely. British 379,005. 

Apparatus for washing and grading 
gravel and other substances. W.A. J. 
Broadbank. British 385,383. 





New Incorporations 











ARKANSAS SLATE PRODUCTS CO., 
Inc., Mena, Ark. Capital $10,000. R. 
E. McCann, Ft. Smith, Ark., pres.; 
A. G. Carter, Big Fork, Ark., vice- 
president; and F. M. Carter, De- 
Queen, Ark., sec. and treas. 


HOPE SAND & GRAVEL Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. R. H. Sweet, W. H. Hoff- 
man, S. H. Levy. 


PAUL LIME PLANT, INC., Paul’s 
Spur, Ariz. Capital stock $250,000. 

CENTRAL STONE WoRKS, High Point, 
N.C. Capital $75,000. V.L. Forrest, 
W. E. Chrissman and others. 


ROQUEMORE GRAVEL & SLAG Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. Capital $10,000. 
J. D. Roquemore, president and treas- 
urer; L. J. Roquemore, vice-president; 
Fred S. Ball, 1504 So. Perry St., sec- 
retary. 

LITCHFIELD QUARRIES, INC., Utica, 
N. Y. 200 shares common, n.p.v. Di- 
rectors: B. J. Ruddy, Stephen Ruddy 
and M. W. Thomas. 
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New Machinery and Supplies 











Mobile Asphalt Plant 
Made in Three Units 


Mobile asphalt plants consisting of 
three units, the mixing unit, the as- 
phalt-heating unit and the boiler unit, 
designed by the Madsen Iron Works, 
Los Angeles, Cal., are now manu- 
factured by the Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for sale in territories in 
the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains and in countries outside of 
the United States. These plants pre- 
pare and mix the material for all 
types of asphalt, bituminous-concrete, 
oil mix and cold laid pavements. The 
entire plant is fully portable and is 
transported on a set of wheels inter- 
changeable between the three units, 
furnished as standard equipment. 

Each of the three units is so de- 
signed that the frame members act as 
the chassis on which they are moved. 
This design allows the permanent 
mounting and alignment of all operat- 
ing parts and obviates the time-con- 
suming tearing-down and subsequent 
assemblies. The mixing unit proper 
comprises the general assembly of the 
elevator, drier and screen, aggregate 
bin, aggregate weigh box, asphalt- 
weighing equipment, twin-shaft pug- 
mill mixer, and electric power drive. 
For Diesel or gasoline engine drive the 
power unit is separate. At each of 
the four corners of the upper plat- 
form a ratchet-operated jack is built 
in. The drier-screen and mixer units 
are raised or lowered on the corner 
columns by operating these jacks. 
Thus these heavy units are easily han- 
dled, raised or lowered without neces- 
sity for a crane or other hoist. 

The asphalt-heating unit is of suffi- 
cient capacity to insure a continuous 
supply of hot bituminous material 
under any present specification. The 
heating unit comprises equipment 
which is modern and unique in design. 
The boiler is constructed in accord- 
ance with A.S.M.E. specifications for 
a working pressure of 150 lbs. and is 
permanently mounted on a_ steel 
frame, on which it is operated and 
transported. It is thoroughly insu- 


lated and completely equipped. A 
feature of the Madsen Blaw-Knox 
asphalt plant is the asphalt gun. This 
is a  steam-ram-operated injector 
which forces a weighed quantity of 
asphalt cement into the mixer when 
the operator moves the control valve. 

The plant is completely operated by 
three men, one of whom controls the 
mixer and other plant functions. The 
fireman, in addition to tending the 
boiler, supervises the heating of as- 
phalt and the transfer of asphalt from 
delivery trucks or storage to the heat- 
ing unit. The handy-man oiler also 
acts as relief mixer man and tends the 
drier and screen unit on the top plat- 
form. 


Side-Discharge Truck 
Mixer for Road Work 


The Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, 
O., recently put on the market a new 
type of side-discharge truck mixer 
and agitator designed for slab, widen- 
ing, apron, bridge, curb and gutter, 
sewer and sidewalk work. This type 
of mixer, known as the “Road 
Builder’, is built in 14%, 2%, 3%, and 
5-cu.yd. capacities. It can also be 
mounted on a trailer where this type 
of operation is practical. 

The mixer drum is mounted trans- 
versely on the truck frame and is ro- 
tated by a separate engine drive to 
the transmission which has a single- 
lever control for mixing and discharg- 
ing. These mixers are also made to 
discharge from either side by merely 
changing the door, the interchange- 
able ends of the discharge blades and 
the water line. 

Although designed primarily for 
highway work this mixer also has ad- 
vantages for ordinary commercial con- 
crete work as it is never necessary to 
back up the truck to load or discharge. 
This same advantage is important in 
highway work as it allows one lane to 
be kept open for traffic while work is 
progressing. Used together with a 
Jaeger spreader it is claimed to pour 
slab more rapidly and economically 
than a paver. 








Mobile asphalt plant in three units. 
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Conveyor Belting Uses 
Interlaced-Type Carcass 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Passaic, N. J., announces a new Con- 
dor conveyor belting which is con- 
structed with an interlaced cord-duck 
carcass bonded through and through 
with a rubber compound which, it is 
claimed, binds the entire structure of 
the carcass and makes an inseparable 
section. The bonding compound and 
the method of impregnating the belt 
with it are a new development. The 
advantages claimed for this belt are 
extreme flexibility, minimum stretch, 
longer life, inseparable adhesion be- 
tween the interlocking plies and the 
covers, and resistance t> puncturing 
by sharp materials. 


Roller-Bearing Idlers 
Available in Large Size 
The Fairfield Engineering Co., Fair- 
field, O., recently added to its line 


Timken roller-bearing idlers of 6-in. 
diameter in both the troughing and 














New 6 in. diameter conveyor idlers. 


return-roller types. The trcughing 
idlers consist of three pulleys which 
are supported by malleable - iron 
brackets and a self-cleaning base. All 
the pulleys are of the demountable 
type and are interchangeable. The 
return rollers are of the conventional 
flat one-piece type with steel support- 
ing brackets. Triple labyrinth grease 
seals are provided throughout. These 
idlers are made for belt widths of 
from 14 to 60 in. 








Side-discharge truck mixer and agitator. 
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New Line of Sieves 
Includes Many Types 


The Abbe Engineering Co., New 
York, N. Y., announces several addi- 
tions to its line of Herrman sieves. 
These include Rima wedge wire slit 
sieves designed to replace perforated 
plate or wire screen cloth, washing 
grates for jigs and wash boxes, Ras- 
tex wedge wire screens, Vibo spring 
steel wire cloth for vibrating screens 
and Demant hardening. 

Perhaps the most interesting of this 
new line, however, is the Streno wire 
cloth which is made in phosphor bronze 
in meshes from 18 to 120 inclusive, 
and in steel from 18 to 60-mesh inclu- 
sive with spring-steel reinforcing 
wires. These wires, which are spaced 
in proportion to the mesh, are said to 




















Several new types of screen cloth. 


add rigidity to the cloth, greatly in- 
crease its length of life, and prevent 
mesh enlargement. This cloth is suit- 
able for all types of rotary and vi- 
brating screens and for other types 
of filtering and separating equipment. 


New Belt Cleaner Uses 
Spring Scraper Plates 


The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. of 
Aurora, Ill., after two years of inten- 
sive study and experimentation, has 
developed a new belt-cleaning device 
which appears to be the long-sought 
solution to this important problem. 
The cleaner is placed just back of the 
discharge point on the return run of 
the belt. It consists of a row of thin 
spring-steel plates set perpendicular 
to the surface of the belt, but diagonal 
to the belt travel. Each plate is 
mounted on an individual spring which 
presses it firmly against the belt. The 
connection to the spring is by a pivot 
which insures that the plate will seat 
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New spring-scraper cleaner for belt conveyo:s. 


itself perfectly against the belt. As 
the dirty belt surface moves past the 
plates, the adhering materials are 
neatly plowed off. Every particle fol- 
lows a definite path from the belt sur- 
face, across the face of the cleaner 
plate, and down into the discharge 
chute, and the movement is continuous 


so that there is no bunching up or 


clogging at any point. 

Cleaners of this type have been in 
daily operation for five months in one 
of the world’s largest coal breakers 
under severe operating conditions. 


New Rubber-Lined Valve 
Features Simple Design 


Designed for handling corrosive 
and abrasive fluids under conditions 
of fairly high pressure, pulsating 
pressure, throttling or suction, a new 
rubber-lined valve of simple, rugged 
design known as the Vulcalock valve 
is announced by the B. F. Gocdrich 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The new 
valve may be lined with any of the 
standard Goodrich Acidseal rubber 
compounds, hard or soft, depending 
upon conditions of service. 

Action of the valve does not depend 
upon a flexible diaphragm. The 
resilient, rounded disc which snaps 
over a circular plate at the lower end 
of the stem provides an absolute seal 
when brought into contact with the 
molded rubber-covered seat. Both disc 
and ring are simple, inexpensive, 
easily replaceable parts. A _ steady, 
uniform flow with positive shutoff is 
obtained under severe operating con- 
ditions. Among the unique engineer- 
ing features listed by the manufac- 
turer is the acidseal lining of valve 
bonded to metal parts with practically 




















New rubber-lined valve. 


integral adhesion by patented Vulca- 
lock process. Corrosive cr abrasive 
materials come in contact only with 
rubber especially designed to resist 
their deteriorating action. The nearly 
straight line of flow makes the valve 
especially adaptable to fairly high 
pressure work and abrasive service. 
On sizes up to and including 6-in., 
there is no restriction of flow through 
the seat ring. The molded seat ring, 
double seated and _ reversible for 
double service, can be easily removed 
and the valve can be quickly changed 
from a straightway to angle valve or 
vice versa by removing body bolts, re- 
versing the lower body section and re- 
placing the bolts. 

The cast-iron body of two-piece Y 
construction is simple, rugged, and de- 
signed to withstand working pres- 
sures up to 150 lbs. per sq. in. 


New Type of Goggle 
Has Transparent Cup 


It is claimed by Willson Products, 
Inc., Reading, Pa., that their new 
transparent-cup goggle goes further 
than any goggle ever made to remove 
the cause for ccmplaint against gog- 
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New transparent-cup goggle. 


gle wearing. They point out that even 
the most chronic “goggle kickers” are 
in a measure justified in their com- 
plaints and also remind us that the 
greatest single reason for the appall- 
ing number of eye accidents in indus- 
try is “goggles not being worn by 
workman at time of accident.” 

The cups of the new Willson goggle 
are made of a transparent maierial 
which enables the wearer to perceive 
objects through them. Light passes 
through the walls of the cup un- 
dimmed and permits an entirely nor- 
mal eye condition and the “blinder” 
feeling is entirely eliminated. 

No sacrifice of the elements that go 
into making a good goggle was neces- 
sary to obtain cup transparency. The 
goggle is sturdy, has strength to with- 
stand impact, is spark proof and is 
extremely light in weight. 
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Manufacturers’ 
Publications 


Copies of any of these publica- 
tions may be had by writing the 
manufacturers who publish them. 
Please mention PIT & QUARRY 


when writing. 


Cement Machinery 

Machinery for Cement Works. 4 p. 
(Bull. XI. C. Fried. Krupp Gruson- 
werk, A. G., Magdeburg-Buckau, Ger- 
many.) Outlines a complete line of 
mechanical equipment for cement 
plants including crushers, driers, tube 
mills, kilns, conveyors, elevators, 
packers, etc., and lists the various 
catalogs which describe each class of 
equipment. 
Diesel Engines 

Superior Diesel Engines. (Bull. 
128 Superior Engine Co., Springfield, 
OQ.) Describes 4-cycle, solid-injection, 
cold-starting, stationary Diesel en- 
gines. 
Drilling Equipment 

Rock Drilling Equipment and Ac- 
cessories. 24 p. (Bull. GP-Fourth 
Edition. Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, 
Ill.) Describes and illustrates air 
compressors, pneumatic tools, air 
hoists, drill sharpeners, air hose, 
forges, etc. 
Kilns 

Concentra Rotary Kilns. 4 p. 
(Bull. XI. 1. Fried. Krupp Gruson- 
werk, A. G., Magdeburg-Buckau, Ger- 
many.) Describes and illustrates the 
Concentra rotary kiln for the sinter- 
ing of raw cement aggregates and the 
burning and calcination of lime, mag- 
nesite, dolomite, bauxite and similar 
materials, wet or dry. 
Premixed-Concrete Equipment 

Jaeger Concrete Equipment. 32 p. 
(Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, O.) 
Beautifully illustrated 11-in. by 17-in. 
catalog describes and illustrates the 
various types of concrete mixing and 
handling equipment made by this com- 
pany. Included are Jaeger Truck- 
Transit mixers and agitators and side- 
discharge mixers on truck or trailer 
mountings, spreader box and grout 
spreader attachments for road widen- 

















ing and Hassam-type pavements, 
concrete spreaders for full-width 
roads, tipple-tank water batchers, 


Batchmeters, plant mixers, etc., as 
well as plant layouts, detailed equip- 
ment descriptions, and photos of in- 
stallations. The latest development 
described is a truck-loader or transfer 
plant which allows material to be 
hauled for long distances in dump 
trucks and then transferred to mixer 
trucks near the job. 
Pumps 

Pneumatic Pump for Pulverulent 
Materials. 16 p. (Bull. F. L. 
Smidth & Co., New York, N. Y.) De- 
scribes the Fluxo pneumatic pump for 
handling cement and other pulveru- 
lent materials. Several types and 
their applicability to various uses de- 
scribed and illustrated. 
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Shovels 


Bay City Model 30 Shovels. 8 p. 
(Cat. 30-A Bay City Shovels, Inc., 
Bay City, Mich.) Describes and il- 
lustrates the Bay City Model 30 %- 
cu.yd. gasoline-driven shovel which is 
convertible to drag-line, skimmer, 
clamshell or 6-ton crane. 


Speed-Reducers 


Johnson Variable Reducer. (Folder. 
The Smith Power Transmission Co., 
Cleveland, O.) Describes and _ il- 
lustrates the Johnson variable reducer 
which is said to have infinite variable- 
speed reduction with only one drive. 


Tractors 

Caterpillar 70 Tractor. (Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.) Mail- 
ing piece describes and illustrates the 
Caterpillar 70 tractor which is avail- 
able with gasoline or Diesel-engine 
power. 


Vibrating Screens 

Vibrating Screens. (Cat. No. 1362 
Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) De- 
scribes and illustrates the sizes and 
types of screens available, with di- 
mensions, descriptive matter and in- 
stallation views. Both unbalanced- 
pulley drive and heavy-duty positive- 
drive screens are covered. 





Fifteen Years Ago 


HE Crushed Stone Produc- 

ers’ Assn. of Minnesota was 
formed at a meeting of the ma- 
jority of the crushed-stone pro- 
ducers of that state which was 
held in the West Hotel in Minne- 
apolis. 

* * * 

It was estimated that the ex- 
penditures for highway im- 
provement for 1918 would be 
about $263,000,000, 82 per cent. 
more than in any previous year. 
Most of this was in the Middle 
West and South. 


* * * 


A description was published 
of the new plant of the Ohio 
Hydrate & Supply Co., Wood- 
ville, O., which had a capacity 
of 300 tons of hydrated lime 
daily. 


Ten Years Ago 


HE Iowa Stone Producers’ 
Assn. was formed with head- 
quarters in Cedar Rapids. 


* * * 


The Ladwig Sand & Gravel 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was in- 
corporated by Otto Ladwig, Otto 
Ladwig, Jr., and Walter Lad- 
wig. 

* * * 

Many improvements were 
made in cement plants and 
prospects were for one of the 
best years yet seen by the in- 
dustry. 





7 
Pumpings 
from 
the Old Pit 


Five Years Ago 


HE crushed-stone plant of 

the Blue Diamond Material 
Co., near Corona, Cal., was dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of 
about $100,000. It was an- 
nounced that reconstruction 
would be begun immediately. 


x * x 


The plant of the Pyramid 
Portland Cement Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., was sold to the 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Corp. Announcement was made 
that the capacity of the plant 
would be doubled. 


* %* * 


The Arkansas Portland Ce- 
ment Co. began the construction 
of a new cement plant at Okay, 
near Saratoga, Ark. Paul C. 
Van Zandt was chief engineer 
in charge of construction. 


* * * 


The United States Gypsum 
Co. purchased the plant and 
holdings of the Northwest Gyp- 
sum Co. at Gypsum, near Lewis- 
ton, Mont. 
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Safety With Your 
Electrical Equipment 


By W. DEAN KEEFER 
Industrial Division, 
National Safety Council 


LECTRIC shock, to state the mat- 

ter simply, results from the pass- 
age of currents through any portion 
of the human body. The shock may 
produce merely a tingling sensation or 
a slight contraction of the muscles, or 
it may produce more severe and pain- 
ful results. Muscles may actually be 
injured or the heart action may be 
stopped. Another common effect of 
electrical shock is to stop the process of 
breathing through temporary paralysis 
of the “respiratory center” nerves. If 
breathing is not started again within 
a few minutes, death may result, and 
this possible result emphasizes the im- 
portance of having a number of the 
key workers of the plant trained in 
the principles and application of the 
prone-pressure method of treating 
electric-shock cases. The knowledge 
and prompt application of these prin- 
ciples undoubtedly has saved many 
lives. 

The severity of an electrical shock 
depends upon several factors. It be- 
comes more severe with an increase 
of the voltage which is applied, with 
an increase in the area of the bodily 
surface which is brought into contact 
with the electrical circuit, from an in- 
crease in pressure, and also from an 
increase in the amount of moisture on 
the contact surfaces of the body. 
Thus, perspiration on the skin may re- 
sult in making the shock decidedly 
more severe. On the other hand, the 
severity of the shock is decreased as 
the resistance of that portion of the 
body in contact with the electrical sur- 
face is increased. For example, the 
calluses of the palm of the hand offer 
more resistance per unit of area than 
does the wrist or other more tender 
portions of the body; and while a 
shock at the wrist may prove fatal, 
the same shock on the palm of the 
hand perhaps would produce only a 
temporary sensation. 

It is the current which flows 
through the body rather than the 
voltage applied to the body accidental- 
ly which is the cause of the shock and, 
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for a given voltage, the lower the re- 
sistance of the path through the body, 
the greater the current and therefore 
the greater will be the severity of 
the shock. It is surprising to many 
persons to know that even very low 
voltages, such as 110, can send a large 
current through the body, enough of a 
current even to cause a fatal shock, 
provided the resistance of the body is 
exceptionally low. The time during 
which the current continues to flow 
through the body also influences the 
amount of injury received. 

Another factor of great importance 
is the course of the current through 
the body. A current passing from 
finger to finger of one hand, for in- 
stance, has usually only a local effect, 
whereas when passing from one hand 
to the other, the course of the current 
may be through some vital organ such 
as the heart or the central nerve sys- 
tem, and it is therefore more likely to 
cause serious results. A similar seri- 
ous result might follow when the path 
of the current is from the neck to the 
foot or from a hand to a foot. 

The causes of and effects from elec- 
trical burns are well described in the 
Safe Practices Pamphlet of the Na- 
tional Safety Council on Electrical 
Equipment in Industrial Plants. This 
pamphlet states that electricity in its 
passage through any conductor devel- 
ops heat in the conductor, propor- 
tional in amount to the time of the 
flow, the resistance of the conductor, 
and the square of the current strength. 
It may generate sufficient heat to pro- 
duce incandescence, as in a lamp fila- 
ment, to melt a fuse or to set on fire 
materials in contact with the conduc- 
tor. Passage of current through the 
high resistance of air or metallic 
vapors causes a flame of intense heat 
called the electric are that will melt 
or destroy all substances exposed to it. 

Electric burns may be caused by 
contact with overheated conductors in 
the same way as by other hot objects, 
but these are of minor importance. 
Exposure to the electric arc, however, 
rapidly causes complete destruction of 
the tissues involved (flesh, nerves, 
muscles and bone) in amount limited 
only by the volume of the are and the 
time of exposure. This volume is pro- 
portional to the voltage and current 
of the arc, amounting in short circuits 
of high-powered systems (e.g., the 
main bus of a power station) to 
flashes of explosive violence. Close ex- 
posure to such high-volume ares re- 
sults in extensive third-degree burns 
that are likely to prove fatal. Burns 
from electric flashes due to short cir- 
cuits on open-knife switches, fuse cut- 
outs, etc., while of relatively limited 
area, are usually deep and slow to 
heal because of the intense heat of the 
are. In these short-circuit flashes the 
current does not flow through the 


body, being shunted more or less close- 
ly across it. Even the relatively-lim- 
ited current that passes through some 
part of the body when shock occurs (a 
small fraction of 1 amp.) frequently 
causes small puncture burns of the 
third degree, due to the minute arcing 
of the current in its passage through 
high-resistance tissues, such as dry 
and calloused layers of the skin. 
However, in an electrical accident, the 
entire absence of burns can not be 
taken as proof that electric shock has 
not been received, since passage of 
current into and out of the body can 
occur without localized heating where 
the contacts are of large area, moist 
and firm. 

Another serious hazard of electric 
arcs or short circuits is that of injury 
to the eye due to inflammation of the 
retina by the intense light. This is 
called “flashed eyes.” When welding 
electrically or doing other work near 
an electric arc, operators should be re- 
quired to wear special helmets or pro- 
tective goggles with properly-colored 
lenses. 

There also is some danger, of 
course, from mechanical injuries 
caused by unexpected movements of 
devices, such as circuit-breakers, to 
persons who happen to be near enough 
to be struck. The unexpected starting 
of motors may also cause injury to 
men working on them as well as to 
men operating machines controlled by 
these motors. These possible hazards 
demand mechanical contrivances and 
safety habits which are common to the 
management of other kinds of me- 
chanical devices. 

The most common abnormal condi- 
tions of electrical circuits which may 
lead to injuries are: (a) Short cir- 
cuits; (b) accidental ground; (c) 
overload; and (d) poor contact. 

Engineers in designing and install- 
ing electrical equipment give consid- 
erable attention to the avoidance of 
these four possibilities, but operators 
should have complete knowledge of 
them and should exercise great care 
to prevent their occurrence. 

(a) Short Circuits—When an elec- 
tric current is_ short-circuited, it 
does not necessarily mean that the 
length of line wire has been reduced, 
but that the resistance of the circuit 
as a whole has been greatly decreased, 
causing an extreme increase in the 
ampere flow of the current, which in 
turn has resulted in the generation of 
abnormal heat in the circuit. If there 
are fuses in the line, a short circuit 
will cause them to “blow” and inter- 
rupt the flow of current. This, how- 
ever, may nct afford complete protec- 
tion, for serious damage may result 
from the heat of the are before it has 
been interrupted. Short circuits oc- 
cur through breakdown of insulation 
(rarely); through slow opening of 
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switches, thus drawing an arc long 
enough to jump across the opposite 
poles of the circuit; through shunting 
across motor terminals, switch blades 
and fuse cut-outs by the careless use 
of metallic tools; and through the live 
ends of extension cords, etc., coming 
into contact. In all such cases the 
normal “load” resistance in the circuit 
is reduced to practically zero by the 
by-pass offered, and the current con- 
sequently rises to an abnormally high 
value, causing heating, arcing and 
destruction of parts unless immediate 
automatic rupture of the circuit oc- 
curs by means of fuses or circuit 
breakers. 

(b) Accidental Ground. — Acci- 
dental ground is an unintentional con- 
nection between an electric circuit and 
the earth. It may result from a wire 
coming into contact with a tree, damp 
pole, gas-pipe, water-pipe, another 
wire, or anything metal that is con- 
nected with the earth. If there is no 
ground on a circuit, it is possible that 
an operator might not be injured 
when coming into contact with one 
part of the circuit with one portion of 
his body. There is then no completion 
of the circuit, so no current will flow 
through the operator’s body. On the 
other hand, if there is a ground on 
one side of the circuit, the person 
touching it at any point while stand- 
ing on the ground, or on the opposite 
side of the circuit connected therewith 
through a conductor, completes a cir- 
cuit to the earth and is very likely to 
suffer injury. 

(c) Overload.—As to overload, each 
size of conductor has a certain safe- 
current carrying capacity. If a cur- 
rent above this limit is carried, the 
conductor may become excessively 
heated. Fuses and other automatic 
cut-outs are protection against over- 
loads, but in every case they should be 
of such a size that they will blow at a 
point lower than the carrying capacity 
of the conductor. It is a great temp- 
tation, when additional illumination is 
needed, to connect more lamps, or 
lamps of a larger size to wires al- 
ready installed and then to substitute 
larger fuses or even to substitute 
copper wires to carry the overload. 
None of these things should be done, 
however, except by authorized elec- 
tricians, who first must make sure 
that the new load will not exceed the 
safe carrying capacity of the circuits. 

(d) Poor Contacts.—As to poor con- 
tact, if the ends of two good conduc- 
tors are badly joined together, the 
electrical resistance is increased and 
the passage of current through the 
joined conductors will develop heat at 
the joints. The amount of heat de- 
pends upon how badly the contact has 
been made and upon the amount of 
current flowing through it. Poor con- 
tacts can be largely avoided in wiring 
by soldered splices, using not merely 
one loop but at least five turns of 
wire, in an open spiral, to allow the 
solder to weld on both wires. 

A poor contact is formed when a 
switch is not completely closed. A 
switch closed just part way may at 
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least be the cause of burned contacts, 
and it is likely to be the cause of more 
serious results. These troubles can 
be avoided to some extent if, in clos- 
ing a switch, the operation is per- 
formed with one strong, rapid motion, 
thus making sure that the blades are 
thrown completely into the receptacle 
or socket of the switch. If the switch 
is tight or the contact too stiff, the 
application of a little vaseline on the 
blades may facilitate the operation. 
Also, in opening a switch the same 
rapid motion should be used, thus 
avoiding the drawing of an arc that 
will burn the contacts. 

Toward preventing electrical acci- 
dents proper equipment deserves first 
consideration. It is advisable to use 
only high-grade equipment which has 
been approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories or some equally-qualified 
authority. Then this equipment, to be 
safe and to give the best service, 
should be properly installed by quali- 
fied electricians. Workmen who are 
not electricians, through ignorance 
and the careless connecting, soldering, 
and taping of cords to mains or cir- 
cuit wires may create many unneces- 
sary hazards. 

Wherever possible it is recom- 
mended that all wiring be placed in 
conduit and that current-carrying 
parts of utilization equipment be com- 
pletely inclosed. And all such inclos- 
ing or “dead-metal” parts should be 
permanently grounded to prevent 
charging through accidental failure of 
the internal insulation that separates 
the live parts from the dead-metal 
parts. 

Where it is impossible or imprac- 
tical to place wires in conduit or to 
inclose current-carrying parts, con- 
siderable protection can be secured if 
they are elevated at least 8 ft. above 
the ordinary working level or plat- 
forms that are readily accessible to 
other than qualified electricians. An- 
other method of isolating special elec- 
trical equipment (essential where high 
voltages are involved) is to install it 
in specially-provided rooms. Where 
electrical equipment can not be iso- 
lated by any of the above methods, 
it should, where practicable, be pro- 
vided with suitable inclosures, such 
as fireproof cabinets, or tile or fiber 
duct, so arranged as to prevent per- 
sons or objects from accidentally com- 
ing or being brought into contact 
with live electrical parts. In such in- 
stallations, however, provision should 
be made to allow ready access to 
authorized persons for cleaning and 
making adjustments or repairs. 

Where even inclosures are not 
feasible, barrier guards may be used. 
Frames can be made of wood, rolled- 
metal shapes, angle iron, or pipe. In 
fitting such guards proper working 
space for control of the apparatus 
should always be kept in mind. Proper 
insulating covers also are most im- 
portant. Identification and warning 
devices for the protection of electrical 
equipment is strongly advised. Op- 
erators should be trained to respect 
warning signs, especially the ones 


which state that there is a “man at 
work” on the circuit. It is likewise 
important that the grounding of all 
the live parts should be properly pro- 
tected. 

Suitable clothing should be worn by 
operators when working on or about 
live electrical equipment. In partic- 
ular they should keep their sleeves 
down and avoid wearing unnecessary 
metal objects, metal buttons, celluloid 
collars, celluloid or metal cap visors, 
or similar articles. Neither should 
loose clothing or slippery or defective 
shoes be worn. 

Various portable insulating devices 
are obtainable for preventing shock 
or short circuit in necessary work on 
or near live electrical parts. These 
include gloves, sleeves, boots, and 
blanket shields made of high-grade 
rubber; mats, platforms, impregnated 
wooden rods, fiber tongs, and insulated 
tools. 

In general such devices should be 
provided for use only by qualified 
electricians or plant engineers and 
have application mainly to high-volt- 
age equipment. Ordinary workmen 
should have no access whatever to 
high voltages and should not be al- 
lowed to do repair work even on low- 
voltage equipment, except, perhaps, 
(after proper instructions) the re- 
placement of fuses. Protective devices 
provided for electricians should be 
regularly examined and tested to de- 
termine their real effectiveness, any 
such equipment containing rubber 
being especially subject to deteriora- 
tion. 

A periodical inspection should be 
given to electrical utilization equip- 
ment of all kinds. Such inspection 
will aid in detecting injured or oil- 
soaked insulation and similar defects 
before they become serious and cause 
accidents or interruptions to service. 
Such inspections should be made by 
properly-qualified electricians at rea- 
sonable intervals, according to the 
equipment used and the severity of the 
conditions to which it is subject. To 
maintain electrical equipment in the 
proper condition all necessary repairs 
should be done by properly-qualified 
persons. 

When working about electrical ap- 
paratus, whether live or dead, precau- 
tions should always be observed as if 
all parts were alive. In operating 
electrical equipment it is advisable to 
use only one hand because completing 
a circuit from one hand to the other 
is more dangerous than from finger 
to finger on the same hand. The 
handles of oil cans, wipers, cleaners, 
brushes, and other cleaning devices 
should be made of nonconducting mate- 
rial. Nonmetallic tools should be used 
wherever practicable, such as fiber 
fuse pliers and foot rules without 
metal rims, while insulated handles on 
tools, such as screwdrivers and cutting 
pliers, are useful on low-voltage cir- 
cuits. Two men should work together 
wherever possible, especially where 
work is done on live parts carrying 
over 750 v., or in wet weather, or at 
night. 
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KENNEDY BALL BEARING GEARLESS GYRATORY CRUSHER 








Eighteen tons per hour from a 
No. 19 Crusher=-100% through 
three-eighth inch opening using 
less than fifteen horsepower 


‘THE following is the result of a test on a No. 19 
Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Crusher. 


Exceedingly hard glacial gravel, 114” and plus %”, 
was crushed for sand for concrete purposes, and less 
than fifteen horsepower was used. 


The same crusher can be opened up and 114” stone 
can be produced at a rate of from 30 to 50 tons per 
hour. 


With the opening set to 4%” on the closed side the 
following results were obtained: 





Minus %” 100 % 
Plus 3 mesh 214% 
Minus 3—Plus 4 17 % 
Minus 4—Plus 14 364% 
Minus 14—Plus 48 15 % Built in various sizes with receiving openings from 
Minus 48—Plus 100 4% 1%” to 14”. Produces sizes from %" to 3”, with 
Minus 100 514% capacities up to 620 tons per hour on the larger 


sizes. 
This was crushed at the rate of 18 tons per hour. 


mit tramp steel to pass through. The ball- 


The Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Gyratory and-socket eccentric is self-aligning. This 
Crusher is guaranteed to do more crushing, size for crusher may be operated by a synchronous 
size, of any given material, with less power consump- motor, built in the pulley of the crusher, 
tion, than any crusher ever built. 90% Of the power or by belt from standard motor. This 
input to motor is applied direct to breaking the rock crusher takes one-half the power required 
between head and concaves. The head and shaft of for a geared crusher, and saves 80% in 


the type “S” crusher is suspended on springs to per- the cost of maintenance. 


We manufacture a complete line of primary jaw and gyratory crushers, ball mills, rod mills, screening, 
elevating, and conveying equipment, etc. Complete information describing any or all of this machinery 


will be sent on request. Send for latest information on our vibrating screen. 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN MEG. and ENG. CORP. 
Two Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—Chicago; 120 South La Salle St. Birmingham, Ala.; Comer Building. Los Angeles, Calif.; 416 South Spring St., London, England: Bush House, 
Paris, France; 40 Rue des Mathurins. Johannesburg. S. Africa; 73 Cullinan Bldg. Canadian Agents, Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., 980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, Que. 
Walkers Limited, Maryborough, Queensland, Australia. Cuban Agents, Gerard Jansen Y Cia, Compostela 43, Havana, Cuba. 





THE CRUSHER WITH THE TROUBLES LEFT OUT 
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Agitating Ladders (Dredge) 
Eagle Iron Works 


Air-Filters 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Air Separators 
Gay. Rubert M. 
— Road Machinery 
0. 


Ash and Refuse-Handling 
Equipment 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Automatic Weighers 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Balls (Grinding) 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Balls (Tube-Mill, etc.) 
Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
S KF Industries, Inc. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bearings (Ball) 
S KF Industries, Inc. 


Bearings (Roller) 
SKF Industries, Inc. 


Belt Fasteners 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belting 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ine. 
Haiss. Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Belt Lacing 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Bin Gates 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bins (Steel) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drille— 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Supplies 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete 
Mixing) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Blocks (Sheave) 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Borings, Core 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood Inc. 


Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Bucket Elevators (See Con- 
veyors and Elevators) 


Buckets (Clamshell, Orange- 
Peel, Etc.) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Buckets (Dragline—Cableway) 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Buckets (Elevator and Convey- 
or) 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bulk-Cement Storage Plants 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cableways 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 


Carriers 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Worke 
Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


Car Wheels—(See Wheele— 
Car) 


Castings 
Eagle Iron Works 
Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumps; 
Air Pumps; Pumps, Ce- 
ment Slurry; Pumps, Bulk 
Cement) 


Central Concrete-Mixing Plants 
(Complete 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chain (Elevating and Convey- 
ing) 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chutes and Chute Liners 

ew Tire & Rubber Co., 
ne. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Clamshell Buckets (See Buck- 
ete—Clamehell, Orange- 
peel, etc.) 


Clamshell Gates 
Clamshell) 


(See Gates- 


Classifiers 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg, and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 


Clutches 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
Gay. Rubert M. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 


Concentrators (Slurry) 
Deister Concentrator Co. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 
D 


ressors) 


Cones (Sand-Washing) 
Smith Engineering Works 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 

Barber-Greene Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

— Road Machinery 

0. 


Conveyors (Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotary) 


Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
Erie Pump and Engine 
Works 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 
ve 
Bay City Shovels, Inc. 


Crusher Parts 
Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Crushers (Hammer) 


Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Crushers (Roll) 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Crushing Rolls 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Diesel Engines (See Engines— 
Diesel ) 


Shov 
Bay City Shovels, Inc. 


Dippers and Teeth (Power 
el) 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Dragline Excavators 
Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Dredge Chain (See Chain) 
Dredge Pipe (See Pipe) 


Dredges 
Morris Machine Works 


Drilling Accessories 
Loomis Mechine Co. 


Drilling Contractors 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood Inc. 


Drills (Blast-Hole) 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Drills, Diamond 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood Inc. 


Drills (Rock) 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Drille (Well) (See Drills — 
Blast-Hole) 


Dryers 
Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdry. & Mach. Co, 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 


Dust Arrestors 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Dust-Collecting Systems 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Dust Hoods and Helmets 
i rae Safety Equipment 
0. 


Dynamite (See Explosives) 
Elevator Belting (See Belting) 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 


Engineers 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Engines (Steam) 
Morris Machine Works 


Excavating Machinery (See 
— ; Cranes; Buckets; 
etc. 


Excavators—Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Fans (Exhaust) 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Feeders 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Fuses (Detonating) 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Gaskets 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ine. 


Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—Internal-Combustion) 


Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 


Gates (Clamshell) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
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MORROW 
SCREEN PLATES 













Barber-Greene 


__ ae) = Alnti-Friction 
{= ee nyt = 
ee Conveyor Carrier 


Pde at 
i —with Shafer Self-Aligning Roller 
|| Bearings. The entire carrier is of 
™\ || steel. The rolls are of thick seamless 
UJ steel tubing. The ends of the rolls and 
the end brackets are pressed steel. The 
roller bearings are of an exclusive de- 
sign and principle, being self-aligning, and 
Lh = taking thrust as well as radial load. The bear- 
= ings are absolutely protected from dirt and grit 
a JA by triple labyrinth seals of special Barber-Greene 
i w design. 
Barber-Greene standardized parts include car- 
riers,Qframes, drives, take-ups, etc., ready for 
prompt delivery. They all embody refinement of design 
only possible in products manufactured on a standardized 
production basis. The variety of combinations avail- 
able with our standardized units will give you the 
exact length, width, capacity, and 
RBER price you need. And the expe- 
rience of Barber-Greene engineers 
in laying out thousands of jobs 
F FE N E stands ready to solve your handling 
492 W. Park Ave. Problems. 
Aurora, Illinois 


y \ 
Wf INSURE PROFIT \\ 
with 
BAY CITY SHOVELS 

and 


a” th 
CRANES 





ORROW PERFORATED METAL SCREEN 

NC PLATES for sizing and preparing coal, 
sand, gravel, stone and other bulk materials are 
made by a Company specializing in screening 
machinery. 
A complete set of punches and dies covering a wide 
range of sizes, in round, square, oval and diagonal 
slots are ready for the press, insuring prompt de- 
livery of orders. 


Lic 





e/a 


Prices are right. 
Send for Bulletin 57. 


The Morrow Manufacturing Co. 
Wellston, Ohio 
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Patented 


GOGGLES 


Shatterproof — All Kinds 
Now at 
NEW LOW PRICES! 


PULMOSAN 
RESPIRATORS 


Protection Against 
Dusts, Smoke or Fumes 





9 TYPES 
AND SIZES 








3/4 -yd.—Part Circle or Full Circle 
V2 -yd.—Standard or Heavy Full Circle 
34-yd.—Standard or Heavy Duty 
1-yd.— Standard or Heavy Duty 
s 1%-vyd —Standard 
3 to 18 ton cranes 





















oy s ste 
R-110 Also every device 
Dustpruf Respirator for Industrial Safety ncnetees naan 
tection ageinet fine dusts. e Honestly Advertited—Fairly Priced 


Weight, 2% oz. Comfort- 


ie Siidetabla caus Write for Safety literature and — FOR 20 YEARS — 





breathing. prices Builders of Dependable Shovels—Cranes—Dredges 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment BAY CITY SHOVELS, Inc. 
Corp. BAY CITY, MICH. 


176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Gears and Pinions 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Gears (Herringbone) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Gelatin (See Explosives) 


Generators (See Motors and 
Generators) 


Glass Sand Equipment 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co, 


Goggles 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Co. 


Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
Clamshell, Orange-Peel, 
etc.) 


Grating (Steel) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Grinding) 


Grizzlies 
Eagle Iron Works 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Guards (Wire) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Guns (Hydraulic) 
Georgia Iron Works 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 
Hammer) 


Hoists 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Hoppers 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc. 


Hose Couplings (Sae Coup- 
lings) 


Hydraulic Guns (See Guns— 
Hydraulic) 


Idlers 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 


Lime Kilns 
Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Lime-Handling Equipment 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
(See Mill Liners and Lin- 
ings) 


Loaders and Unloaders 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Magnetic Pulleys See Pulleys, 
Magnetic 


Mill Liners and Linings 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer ) 
Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Motors (nternal-Combustion) 
(See Engines — Internal- 
Combustion) 


Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 


Packing 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ine, 


Partitions (Wire) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Perforated Metal Plates 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pipe Flanges 
Georgia Iron Works 


Plug Valves (See Valves) 
Pneumatic Drills (See Drills, 
Rock) 


Portable Conveyors 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 
Barber-Greene Co. 


Portable Engines (See Engines 
—Internal Combustion) 


Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


Power Shovels (See Shovels, 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion and Steam) 


Pulleys (Magnetic) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulleys (Wing) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Gay, Rubert M. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 


Pulverizers (See also Crush- 
ers; Mills; etc.) 
Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Pump Valves (See Valves, 
Pump) 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Erie Pump and Engine 
Works : 
Georgia Iron Works 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Dredging) 
Erie Pump and Engine 
Works 
Georgia Iron Works 
Morris Machine Works 


Pumpe (Sand and Gravel) 
Erie Pump and Engine 
Works 
Georgia Iron Works 
Morris Machine Works 


Purifiers, Steam (See Steam 
Purifiers) 


Respirators 
—— Safety Equipment 
0. 


Rock Drills (See Drille— 
Rock) 


Rod Mills 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Roller Bearings 
See Bearings, Roller 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 


Safety Equipment 
— Safety Equipment 
0. 


Sand Separators 
cLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Sand-Settling Tanks 
Smith Engineering Works 


Serapers (Power Drag) 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Screens 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 
Gay, Rubert M. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
— Road Machinery 
0. 


Sereens (Vibrating or Shaking) 

Barber-Greene Co. 

Deister Concentrator Co. 

Deister Machine Co. 

Gay, Rubert M. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Productive Equipment Corp. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

— Road Machinery 

0. 


Separators (Air) (See Air Sep- 
arators) 


Sheaver 
Eagle Iron Works 
Haiss Mig. Co., Geo. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Shovels (Electric, Internal 
Combustion and Steam) 
Bay City Shovels, Inc. 


Skip Hoists and Skips 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Spoutse (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) 


Sprockets and Chain 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 


Steel Inclines (See Inclines, 
Steel) 


Steel Plate Construction 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Storage Equipment 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 

Tanks 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Tanks (Sand-Settling) 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac- 
cessories ) 


Trailers 
Bay City Shovels, Inc. 


Transmission Belting (See Belt- 
ing) 
Trippers 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 


Truck Mixers 


Blaw-Knox Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Tube-Mill Liners (See Mill 
Liners and Linings) 


Tube Mills (See Mills—Ball. 
Tube, etc.) 


Unloaders (Box Car) 
Barber-Greene Co. 


Vibrating Screen Plate 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Vibrating Screens (See Screens 
—Vibrating) 


Washers (Sand, Gravel, and 

Stone) 

Eagle Iron Works 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Smith Engineering Works 

— Road Machinery 

0. 


Weighing Equipment 
matic) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 
Wheels (Car) 
Eagle Iron Works 


Winches and Capstans 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Wire Cloth 


National Wire Cloth Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


(Auto- 


Wire Rope 
American Cable Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire-Rope Fittings 


American Cable Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire Rope Slings 


American Cable Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Worm Gears (See Gears and 
Pinions) 
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IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


TO STAY AT THE LINCOLN 
.-- IS A HAPPY REMEMBRANCE 





An interesting cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere . . Cheerful Rooms . . Pleasant 
Service. .Fine Restaurants. . Moder- 
ately Priced . . Around the corner 
are theatres, clubs and glamorous 
Times Square. . 





Conveniently accessible to railroad 
terminals, steamship piers, the busi- 
ness and shopping centers . . 


‘A Perfect Hotel for The Visitor’ 


ROOM with PRIVATE BATH, 
RADIO and SERVIDOR 


single double 
$3 per day $ per day 





























Special suites and meme 
rr 
age nth i “Special weekly and monthly rates. 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


44th to 45th Sis.— 8th Ave.— New York 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT "A RELIANCE HOTEL” 











The Field's Best Paper 
Is Now Only One Dollar 
per Year—Why Pay More? 


Since the announcement of the reduction in price of Pit and 
Quarry, more subscriptions have been received from operators 
in a single month than in previous three months’ periods. 


For now monthly operators get all the news of the industry, 
intelligent and comprehensive discussions of its problems, 
more and better plant stories and technical articles, and all 
departments formerly presented—all for one dollar per year. 


Pit and Quarry is read by 214 times as many production, 
administrative, and sales executives who subscribe to trade 
papers as any other paper in the field. Showing that sub- 
scriber-popularity is proof of editorial superiority. 


Try a year’s subscription—you'll find ideas in each issue 
that will more than repay the whole subscription price. Use 
the enclosed order card today—now—before you forget. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 











IND DET GRO) 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 
ih mm More Reliable 






rae Belting Service 


The great sur- 
plus strength of 
Alligator Steel 
Belt Lacing pro- 
vides long unin- 
terrupted belt- 
ing service. The 
powerful com- 
pression grip produced in clinching 
the teeth, prevents friction and ply 
separation in the belt ends. This 
favorite lacing is quickly and easily 
applied and is reliable in practically 
every service on all types of flat belt- 
ing. Sold throughout the world. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4623 Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 


In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, 
lon, E. C. 2 








































ROBINS CONVEYOR IDLERS 





ANY ROBINS IDLER, OF THE 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING, BALL 
OR PLAIN BEARING STYLE, CAN 
BE THOROUGHLY LUBRICATED BY 
ONE SHOT OF GREASE FROM 
EITHER SIDE OF THE CONVEYOR 





ROBINS BUILDS COMPLETE 
PLANTS FOR HANDLING AND 
SCREENING STONE, SAND, 
GRAVEL, SLAG, ETC. 





ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


15 Park Row, New York @ Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


- ROBINS - 


EQUIPMENT 


Branches or Agents in All Principal Cities 
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With which is consolidated the 


DIRECTORY 


CEMENT | 
GYPSUM. LIME, 
Chi eprtie AND _ 
HED-STONE PLANTS _ 


ene: 
Twenty- Sixth Edition 




















1933, 


HANDBOOK 






Prospecting and Evaluating 
Plant Design 
Hydraulicking and Dredging 
Dry Removal of Overburden 
Drilling 
Blasting 
| Water Pumping 
Excavating and Loading 
Intraplant Transportation 
Crushing and Grinding 
Elevating and Conveying 
Screening, Classifying 
Washing 
Dry ing 
Slurry Pumping, Filtration 
Storage and Reclamation 
Burning and Cooling 
Waste-Heat Recovery 
The Hydration of Lime 
Dust Collection 
Packing and Loading 
Electrical Equipment 
Internal-Combustion Engines 
Power Transmission 
Lubrication 
Premixed Concrete 
Accident Prevention 
Statistics 
Directory 
| Trade Organizations 












a _ 





ees 











Equipment Index, Buyers' Guide 


| Trade Names 
Index to Advertisers 






































Guide-posts to Attain 1933 Profits— 


HATEVER your technical problem, there’s 

an answer in Pit and Quarry Handbook. 
Every section up-to-the-minute—replete with charts, 
diagrams, illustrations and descriptions to tell you of 
the latest improvements and methods in the Pit and 
Quarry industries. Acclaimed by operators through- 
out the world as their encyclopedia—their ‘‘bible.”’ 


Lists of producers with officers, plant personnel, buy- 
ing executives, and plant capacities and equipment. 
Arranged alphabetically by companies and geographi- 
cally by plants. No duplication. Every name verified. 
Reprinted separately for convenience of traveler. 
Throw away your old lists of prospects—replace them 
with this up-to-the-minute accurate list. 


Now Is the Time to Chart Your Campaign—Return This Blank Today! 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, 
538 So. Clark St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


(| Please send me........ copies of the 1933 Handbook and 
Directory (Price $10.00 per copy). 


eeeeeer eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeesese 


[_] Please send me......... copies of the 1933 Directory (Price 
$10.00 per copy). 


[_] Remittance is enclosed. [] Will pay on receipt of invoice. 
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eee eeee ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeeese 


eee eeeeereseseeeeeeeeeesee 
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... that’s why JAEGER 


faster discharge—Dual control levers—1-man 
combination swiveling hopper-head and chute } 
—Faster accurate water tank—Quick acting 





They’re FASTER... 





TRUCK MIXERS Get the Jobs! 


Patented ‘“Dual-Mixing’’ action—Patented 4‘Man 


discharge door—these Jaeger features mean ques 
more trips per day, more profit. ynimures 
Write for new 1933 prices, 1 to 5 yd. sizes. 

THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. on 
602 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio Tur 





NAVAN 4 st A@) 01, a SO PLOL eles 


WORTH MORE MONEY 
with the 


Blaw-Knox 














= DUSTER 


= instance 











—change 75c screenings to 
$1.25 aggregate and add a 


$2.00 to $3.00 by-product. 


And while this is being done— | 
conquer the dust before it 
becomes a problem. 


Write for complete details 
about the Blaw-Knox DE- 
DUSTER and Blaw-Knox DUST 


COLLECTORS — and their 
application to your plant. 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 


| 2035 Farmer's Bank Bidg., 
: Pittsburgh, Pa. 














IAWWKNOX 

















PIT AND QUARRY 


Research Department 








CAgeaters. sand and OChains, Power Shovel, 
el Crane and Dredge 
OA nanese. | emead OChains, Transmiss: oe 
fr clean OChutes 
Dale comnpreseo OClassifiers 
Bag filling ond ‘weighing OGlipe, | — Rope 
machinery OClutc! 
OBage, cloth Sicteteies, Magnet 
ages, paper OConcrete Plants, _— 
Balls, st xed 
arges, steel OCones, Washing 
it dressing OConveyors, Apron 
OBelt fasteners ieennezeem Belt 
OBelti ~~” _seeonmes and Conveyors, Pneumatic 
elevat OConveyors, Screw 
OBel ting tranemission igenveress. Skip 
OBelt lacing OCooler: 
OBe it Dintes CiCouplings, Flexible 
it rivet: OCouplings, Hose 
OBelt tighteners OCranes, omotive 
OBin gat OCranes, Overhead 
wees cs concrete Travel ing 





OBlasting oy 

asting powder 
OBlocks, friction 

Boers, ogy -Sateoting 
OBodies, Motor Trucks 
OBrake ro Linings 
OBuckets, Clamshell 
OBuckets, Conveyor and 






































538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked below: 


ODryers, Rotary 
ODryers, Sand and Gravel 
ODust Collecting Systems 
ODynamite 
OF evators, Bucket 
Engines, Diesel 
Engines, Gas 
DEagines, Gasoline 
Engines, cree, 
DEagines — Ou 
OFeeder 


OFilters. Air 
OF titers, Oil 
OF ire Brick 








overnors 
rinding Balls 
rizzlies 








Guns, Hydraulic 
OHoists, Air 

OHoists, Derrick 

OHoists, Drum 

OHoists, Motor Truck 


Body 
OHoiste, Ski 
OHose, Air ee nee 












































OMillis, Compartment OScales, Truck 

OMills, Tube OScrapers, Dragline 

[ ixers, Plaster OScreens, Revolving 
otors, Electric OScreens, Shaking 

OMotors. Gasoline OScreens, Vibrating 

O Motor Trucks OSeparators, Air 

OMotor Trucks, Ready Usepacatess, Dry Centrif- 
M Concr a 

Hydraulic OSeparators, paguathe 
OShovels, Gasoline 









Washing OShovels, Steam 
OSki 


ps 
ust Settling OSleeves, Dredge 
Hose OSlugs and Nug¢gets, 
Grindin 


peed "Reducers and 


Oo Sueur Heentes 
OSprays, Paint 


OSwitches, Track 

OTanks, Concrete and Stee! 
ranks, Sand Settling 
OTanks, Wood 
OThickeners, Slurry 
OTrack, Portable 

OTrack’ Shifters 


Gravel OTractors, Crawler 











Sy ar — Sucti romware, ao 
ydrators r rs, Belt 
OBuckers, Dragline ettles, Calcining Cool- ot omg Tramway 
uckets, Orande Peel ODerricks Kilns, Rotary Unioaders 
He ays, Slackline ODraglines, Cableway Kilns, Vertical OVaives, Pum 
OCalcining Machinery ODrestines, Revolving OLinings, Kiln OWashere and Scrubbers, 
OCar Dumpers OLoaders, Portable ravel, Stone 
OCar Pullers and Movers (OC a. -] Dip OLoaders and Unioaders, OWeighters, Automatic 
OCarriers, Belt ODredges, Hyd Goethe Box Car OWelding Supplies 
OCars, Dump ODredges, Ladder OLocomotives, Diesel OWh heels, Car 
OCare, Kilo Oo _ ‘Sharpening Mach- [GLocomotives, Gasoline Wie nch 
Castings, Manganese Oo Locomotives, Steam OWire Clot 
Desens. Steel Opell. | ka a. See OWire Cloth, Manganses 
OChains,  Gonveves and = ODrills. Hand Hammer UOMessusing Devices OScales, Track Stes 
Elevator 
NN aso atglls as iaaighvaia: orate A ut.cius gtassala io\ oi gw &: 60s atE wi U16: 8 9 Rie WO asd bro) € Oda WWW WO sien RR OIC A eelNeleininG:ns- eramlaaigioe ~nemameiasiesiesearee 
MMIII’. Jb i5' 2 Geax erat'u 0 ula,514s 6/74 'os a iol vies! a's oe" orae aie ais wee eo slaine wb weints TES 6.6 horse swine ve trenne Cnensauteceedetiwsetndanysawsseds 
MI os <0 5 918.6: 390/016 3a p's-40)05:40:4 DO AWESPOAWieldC REKSWO MERE MOCE ees Ci kacdneciwones senescence TRI Riik dicuccscvesiasedicndses 
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Can Drilling Costs 
be Lowered? 


The New Loomis ‘‘Clipper’”’ size 
44 answers the question with fric- 
tion clutch operated full length 
crawlers—simple, durable, acces- 
sible. It will climb unusually 
steep grades and will pay for it- 
self in time saving (which can be 
devoted to drilling) getting to the 
jobs that are hard to reach and 
quick shifting to positions. 

Size 44 “Cli sed 
with steel cum asain eae 
wire or manila line. 


Write for full information. 
Established 1842 

















THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO. rr Fi'n‘outo 
SINCE 


ERIE isso 
GOOD PUMPS 


FOR ECONOMICAL SAND 
AND GRAVEL PRODUCTION 


Erie Pumps—have behind them 
44 years of Engineering experi- 
ence—an experience which has 
resulted in a dredge pump de- 
signed to take hard abuse, and 
withstand the wear of sand. 
WRITE FOR BULLETINS. 


ERIE PUMP ano ENGINE WORKS 
153 Glenwood Ave. MEDINA, N. Y. 














Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance - Tested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 





Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 






















Perforated Metals — Screens of 
All Kinds —For Sand, Gravel, 
_ Stone, Etc. 
MATERIAL IN STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2435 West 24th Place 











Vibrating Screen 


Operating 44 Leahys 
Company Reports 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
This company standardized on Leahys 
because of dependability, economy and 
complete satisfaction. 










The Deister ConcentratorCo. 
Incorporated 1906 
911 Glasgow Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Export Sales: 
104 Pearl Street, New York City 


Buy on 
\Facts 








SAND AND DREDGING PUMPS 


A Wide Range of Sizes, 4” to 14” 


Send for illustrated booklet 
GEORGIA IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, GA. 








LEADERS SINCE 1835 


CRUSHERS—Double roll and Sledge Wedge Crushers, 

td practically any product. Capacities to 1000 tons an 
our. 

SUPER DRY PANS—For especially large tonnages. 
WASHERS AND SCRUBBERS — Steel log Washers; 

scrubbers, cylinder washers, sand drags and washing 

screens. 

DRYERS—Revolving cylindrical, of various sizes. 

JIGS—For concentrating and beneficiating hematite and 
manganese ores. 

SCREENS—Cylindrical and conical screens of any size 
and capacity. 

HOISTS, ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS — Electric, 
friction and gravity hoists, steel conveyors of different 
sizes and capacities. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 















400. 


WITH BATH 


ENNSYIVANIA. 


th AND CHESTNUT STS. PHILADELPHIA 
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With BATH 
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no choke deflectors. 





Factory 


FOR MATERIALS REQUIRING FINE SEPARATION 


THE NEW MODEL “28” GAYCO, with its improved mechanical con- 
struction, offers greater capacity, cleaner tailings, more uniform product, 
and higher efficiency than is possible with any other air separator. 

Quick, positive adjustment for any mesh. Automatic lubrication. Steep 
angle cones preventing material building up and choking. No dampers, 


Send Sample Material for Free Test 


RUBERT M. GAY, 114 Liberty St., New York 
DIVISION OF UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO., KINGSTON, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of ““SRELIANCE” Crushing, Screening and Washing Equipment 


Catalogue on Request 

















AGLE 


E EQUIPMENT 


Spiral Screw and Log Washers, De-Waterers and Shale 
Removers, Flume Classifiers, Swintek Ladder Suction 
Screen Nozzles, Chain Type Cutters, Barges and Pon- 
toons, A Frame and Gantry Hardware, Vibrating and 
Revolving Screens, Steel Dump Cars, Grizzlies, Car 
Wheels and Trucks, Steel Bins, Water Tanks, Struc- 
tural Towers, and Dry Pans. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 


Machinists — Founders 


DES MOINES, IOWA 























MORRIS 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


tor hydraulic dredging, filling, sand and gravel production, hy- 
draulic conveying of slurry and other liquids containing abrasive 
materials, clear water pumps for general service. 

Also complete dredges with ™ 

all accessory equipment. 
Dredging pump designs in- 
clude heavy duty types and 44 
special alloy parts for severe } 
service. Types and sizes for 
the largest or smallest opera- 
tions, and belt, motor, steam, 
oil or gasoline-engine drive. 

Write for Bulletins 


Morris Machine Works 


Baldwinsville, N. Y 


. 
Export Office: 254 West Sist Street, New York 
















SAVE YOUR BELTS 


Investigate the Monarch 
Wing type Tail Pulley for 
Elevators and Conveyors. 
Positively prevents stones, 
sand, ete., from lodging 
between Pulley and Belt. 


Inexpensive, easy to in- 
stall. Quickly pays for 
itself out of belt savings. 
. . Interchangeable with 
standard pulleys. 





gee 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Inc. 
— ae Equipment ®..... — aa 


HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


and particularly the Heat-Treated, Double- 
Corrugated Plate are popular in the quarry 
field. They wear well. 

Full range of sizes. 


HENDRICK 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


i are made to fit. That’s the first requisite. 
m Any size or style made. No order too 
small or too large. 


Investigate the Weston Testing 
Screen for making sizing tests. 


HENDRICK MEG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 


HENDRICK 





Cincinnati 


Birmingham Boston 
Philadelphia 


Baltimore 
New York 


Detroit Hazleton 





Sauerman ‘‘Crescent’’ Drag Scraper 
Cuts Materials-Handling Costs to the Bone 


Use it for: Digging Gravel—Stripping Overburden— 
Storing and Reclaiming Sand, Gravel, Crushed Rock, Etc. 


Any handling capacity up to 1,000 tons per hour. 


SAUERMAN BrOS., INC. 


434 S. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO 


Write for 40 page 
Illustrated Catalog 
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PLAT-O 


VIBRATING 
SCREEN 


Built in all standard 
sizes and in either 





poenen=* 


single, double or triple 
deck. Write for Bulle- 
tin No. 21. 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


1933 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND, 








nr 








Broadcast @/PitQuarry * Section 

















Liquidating— 
WIRE CABLE 


Up to 2” and 1500’ in Length 





Gregory 


HI-GRADE-REBUILT 
DERRICKS AND COMPRESSORS Motors, Generators, Transform- 


ers, Meters, Exhaust Fans, Blow- 
Spikes, Nails and Motors 


ers, Pumps, etc. All standard 
BEAMS 


makes and sizes. Rock bottom 
Up to 30” in Width & 60’ in Length 





prices. Money-back guarantee. 
Send for bargain sheet. 


GREGORY ELECTRIC CO. 


Lincoln & 16th Sts., CHICAGO 





RAILS 


Up to 90 Lbs. 














MOTOR BARGAINS 
3 oe CYCLE 


BLOCKS AND FALLS 





Miscellaneous Equipment i ch. 2200 
AT A SACRIFICE 2200/40 





440 
220/440 
550 


Acorn Iron & Metal Co. Wain n/t 


Motors—Generators—Transformers 
and Other Electrical Equipment 


53 W. 18th St. 
Belyea Co., Inc. Nov York city 
REBUILT—GUARANTEED 


Tennessee & Mediterranean Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
































CONSOLIDATED OFFers 600° USED CRUSHING, PULVERIZING, DRY- 


, ING AND FILTERING EQUIPMENT—COMPLETE 
Crushing Plants; Diesel, Gasoline, Electric Cranes and Shovels; Hoists; Compressors; Pumps; Dragline and 
Excavating Equipment; and all sizes and types of Jaw, Gyratory and Roll Crushers; Swing Hammer Mills; 
Elevators; Belt Conveyors; Rotary and Vibrating Screens; Rotary Kilns and Dryers; Raymond and other fine 
Pulverizers; Air Separators; Hardinge Ball and Pebble Mills; Silex and iron lined Tube Mills, etc. Send for 
Bulletin No. 14, 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 17- 

Tel. Barclay 7-0600 


For Sale 


1—No. 7% McCully Crusher. 
1—No. 6 Smith Crusher. 
1—No. 5 Austin Crusher. 
1—10” Superior McCully Crusher. 
1—8” Traylor Crusher. 
2—No. 3 Gates Crushers. 
1—6” Superior McCully Reduction Crusher. 
1—48” py a Disc Crusher. 
Several Jaw Crushers. ; 

= Gas and — — 1 HP to 200 HP. 

1—Clipper We 4 
FOR SALE 1—Clyde 2 —_ ge ey = 2 Yd. Drag 
1—60 Caterpillar Tractor $1250.00 Scraper, with or out motor. 
ee a / Washing Plants. 

4—1% Yd. Maney Scrapers. Ea. 125.00 a See 4 


19 Park Row, New York Ci 
Shops and Yards at Newark, N. J., now cover eight acres 








LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


25-ton 8-wheel Browning, 50’ boom. 
22-ton 8-wheel O&S, 60’ boom. 
15-ton 8-wheel Link-Belt, 50’ boom. 








15-ton 8-wheel Industrial, 45’ boom. 2—One half Yd. Speeder Comb. LIPPMANN 
Cranes and Shovels......... ENGINEERING WORKS 
SHOVELS—DRAGLINES 2—% Yd. Comb. Steam Shovels 4603 W. Mitchell St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
1%4-yard Thew Lorain 75. and Cranes on Cats..... .Ea. 1250.00 
|-yard P&H Model 600. 2—6” Steel Frame Sub. Cent. 
%-yard P&H Model 206. Pumps iota Oia akiis cele ....Ea. 100.00 FOR SALE 
1—5” Morris 3 Stage High Press — 
. Bucket Elev., nearly new, 30’’ wd., 80’ hg., 8 ply belt. 
DUMP CARS Centrifugal Pump ....... -- 150.00 Belt Conveyér, 3277 wide, 1257 long, SA. 
sone en ee, ae. 1—3 Ton Std. Ga. Gas Locomo- Belt Converor, 22/’ wide, 360’ long. “ 
eee: Washam, 36" qampe. MD sakes pasasennere 300.00 Conveyor Belt’ and Trough Idlers. 
: it B d Ext Wh. : Revolving 42’’x18’ stone screen on, rollers. 
LOCOMOTIVES —Lrane boom an xtra Drum Acme Stone Crusher, with 11’’x22’’ jaws. 


for Type B Erie Shovel.... 450.00 


Jeffrey No. 3 Lime Pulverizer, 2 to 3 tons per hour. 
40-ton American 4-wheel saddle tank. 


‘ Brookville 36’’ ga. 3 ton gasoline loco, 
“ 1—Shovel Boom and 34 Yd. Koppel Western type 4 yd. dump Cars, 36”’ gauge. 
50-ton American 4-wheel saddle tank. Dipper for T B Eri 650.00 Portable Track and Switches, 24’’ & 36’’ gauge. 
60-ton Porter 6-wheel saddle tank. pp ype rie..... A 


Nat. Cableway Hoist with 60 hp. gaso. engine. 
Lidgerwood Sgle. Drum 30 hp. gasoline hoist. — 
Fairbanks-Morse Sgle. Drum 6 hp. gasoline hoist. 
Chisholm & Moore 10 ton Cyclone Chainhoist. 
I.R. 14x12 ER-1 belted Air Compressor, 464’. 
Erie 85 ton steel bin with batchmeters. 


28-ton Vulcan 4-wheel saddle tank. 
22-ton Porter 4-wheel saddle tank. 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL & 


Derricks, Pumps, Tractors, Cranes, 
Slackline Cableways, Locomotives, 
Gravel Plants, Rollers, Forms, Fin- 























LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
Box 391 
Birmingham, Alabama 


ishers. ALL KINDS OF EQUIPMENT. 
TELL US WHAT YOU WANT. 
THE T. J. LANE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 





Haiss clamshell matl. bucket, 142 yd, cap. 

Owen % yd. clamshell digging bucket with teeth. 
Lawrence 8’’ cent. pump with 100 hp. A.C. motor. 
G. A. UNVERZAGT 
15 Park Row New York City 








Bucyrus Erie Electric Dragline 


Class 225-B, mounted on 4 propelling trucks on 
track; boom 143’ long; 1 Page Bucket 6 cu. yds. 
capacity. Electric equipment includes—440 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cycle motors and controllers; size of main 
motors 2—200 HP each Westinghouse; swing motor 
150 HP Westinghouse (all 3 type C. I. synchronous 
speed motors); 3—150 KVA Westinghouse 2200 volt 
transformers stepping down from 2200 volts to 440 
volts. Complete electric light equipment. Type of 
hoist and dragline friction, outside bands set up by 
air thrust cylinder; type of boom suspension; drum 
geared to main motors. Boom equipped with safety 
cables. Diameter of hoist rope 1”; drag rope 1%”; 
boom hoist rope %”. Turntable 30’ diameter, re- 
volves on steel rollers between two 90 Ib. rail circles. 
House built of wood panels; roof of sheet steel; 
weight of machine 317 tons. Condition excellent; 
can be demonstrated at Eaton Park, Florida. 


SOUTHERN PHOSPHATE CORPORATION 
1812 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 











CRUSHERS 
Gas SHOVELS Steam 


New, Used and Rebuilt Screens, Elevators, 
Conveyors, Air Compressors, Tools, Steel, 
36 to 1% yard Shovels and Cranes 
For immediate delivery 

1 Farrel Type B 36x 24 

1 Farrel Type B 42 x 26 

1 Farrel Type B 36x18 

1 Farrel Type B 30x13 

1 Gates No. 6 primary gyratory 
Several hammer mills and sets 
crushing rolls 

Sales and Rentals 


L. B. SMITH, INC. 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Phone 7331 Harrisburg Exchange 








FOR SALE 


4 Belt Conveyors 24’’ by 72 ft.—200 and 240 ft. 
Also one piece new conveyor belt 24’’ by 456 ft. 

3 Dryers, Ruggles Coles, Class X-A4, 54/’x26’; 
Class A-8, 60’’x30’. 

4 Pulverizers, Raymond No. 15/6 roller high side; 
42'’ Fuller Lehigh; 1 Raymond No. 00; 1 Sturte- 
vant No. 00. 

Dredge Pump, Morris Manganese 15’’ direct con- 
nected to 500 H.P. A.C. motor 2200 volt. 

Oil Engine, F-M, 20 H.P., type H, horizontal with 
12 Kw. A.C. Generator, Exciter, and all auxiliary 
equipment. Used 30 days. 

Drag Scraper and slack line units, primary and re- 
duction crushers, etc., stone crushing, sand and 
gravel plants, Diesel Oil Engines, Air Separators, 


te. 
. A. J. O'NEILL CO. 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








60 
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TRUCKS ALMOST NEW AT SECOND HAND PRICES 


ONLY 
FIVE 
LEFT 









S We have five thoroughly reconditioned Model T-82 

; GMC Trucks as illustrated, equipped with Heil hoists, 
3-batch 9 ft. x 5 ft. 7 in. x 2 ft. 3 in. bodies, 9.75/20 
heavy duty tires, auxiliary low gear transmission, 
which we are offering at very reasonable prices. 


* 


For more complete information, write or wire 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, 2617 SouthWabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Used Truck Department—Telephone Calumet 4545 








E. C. A. REBUILT EQUIPMENT FOR SALE OR RENT 


DRESDEN LOCK AND DAM EQUIPMENT, Wilmington, Illinois 


Priced at a Fraction of Present New Prices if sold before we move it into our Plant. Now 
located near Wilmington, Illinois, about 50 miles from Chicago. 














AIR COMPRESSORS 2—Brownhoist No, 2 gasoline cranes, mounted on DRILLS 
2—Ingersoll-Rand, cap. 1245 cu. ft. Imperial No. full crawlers; 10-ton cap., with 40-ft. boom. 55—Ingersoll-Rand Model DCR-23 and DCRW-23 
10, type XCB, 2-stage, size 20x12%x16 in., with Shop Nos. 9964 and 9859. i en! Jackhammers; broached for 1-in. hexagon steel; 
200 hp. or 300 hp. G.E., 220 v., Syn. motor. 1—Brownhoist No. 1, 7-ton cap., with 35-ft. boom, wt., 55 Ibs. each; cap. to 12 ft. deep. 
4—Belt driven with A.C. motors. | 2 Ingersoll-Rand full crawlers, gasoline. 2 > 25—Denver Waughammers, Model 37, DF rotation, 
No. ER-1. 2—528 ft. 2—350 ft. 1—Industrial Brownhoist, type C.C., gasoline, on with chuck for 1-in. steel; wt., 69 Ibs, each; cap. 
15—Portable, gasoline driven; cap., 92, 118, 160, 210, crawlers, | combination crane and shovel, %-yd. to 12 ft. deep. 
310 cu. ft. Ingersoll-Rand, Sullivan, Chicago dipper, 36-ft. boom. 2 : : 1—Denver Model 17, 1%4-in. chuck with No. 78? 
Pneumatic. 1 —— Pon je aoe a concn. — + oer guide shell mounting and column; wt., bare rill, 
7 ~ wom and %4-yd. cket, also with steam shove 120 Ibs.: cap., 3-in. hole, 20 ft. deep: 21% -in. 
BINS AND BATCHERS , boom and l-yd. dipper. Shop No. 3900. hole 30 ft “aan on : id 
1—Blaw-Knox_ Batcher Plant with 250-ton steel bin - gigs ; 4 
with No. 56 sand inundator and No. 500 volume CRANES DRILL SHARPENER 
‘ stone ew and cement weighing device. (Locomotive) 1—Ingersoll-Rand IR-50 drill sharpener with bit 
Same as above with steel bottom for wood bins. ; ) ” ar a” we Ss punch, shanking device, gauging block, former, 
9—Blaw- Knox _2-compartment bins with volume 1 ae ton, standard gauge, 50-ft. boom. Shop dies and dollies; new 1929. 
—— or inundators 2—118 ton, 1—72 ton, 2— 1—Industrial type G 25-ton locomotive crane, with HOISTS 
35 ton, 1—45 ton, 3—35 ton. . 
c 50-ft. boom, on 8-wheel MCB trucks. Serial No. (Electrie and Gas) 
‘ 4361. ne en Sad ceaeaaiieian tie ‘ 9x 
8—50-ton Rogers Hart Ballast, 41 ft. 6 in. long. 1—Ohio, 25-ton, standard gauge, 8-wheel, with 50 °° gg — Gl aa ye By aa 
38—6-yd. Koppel Heavy Duty Std. Ga. 2-way dump or 60-ft. boom. Shop. No. 1780. gd hago vith AC ce SERS | canis come 
cars, 1—Browning No. 8, 25-ton, with 50-ft. boom, 8- mie, Sadie pa nena ian Ghaans Ma - 

67—36-in. gauge, 5-yd. cap., two-way Dump Cars, 59 wheel, M.C.B. Shop No. 2143. with ee ee oe — Amer 
Koppel, 15 Continental. 1-—25-ton American 8-wheel, std. ga., 50-ft. boom. 2° ae, pera — bert, oo tO. 120 egg ] 

20—Continental 36 in. gauge, 2 cu. yd. wooden body . 38—Gas Hoists ranging from 8 to 120 Hp., single, 
side dump cars. z ‘ " CRUSHERS double and triple drums; all standard makes. 
CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS We have located, inspected and have under option, LOCOMOTIVES 

9—Portable Belt Conveyors with steel frame, gas or oo ly a hundred crushers, all sizes and types, includ- 4g __@asoline ‘Locomotives as sowe: 4 Plymouth 14- 
electric power; 4 Barber-Greene 24-in. conveyors,, ”* DISC CRUSHERS ! 2 s ton, 36-in. gauge; ¢ ymouth 8-ton, 36-in. 
70, 60, 42 and 36-ft.; 1 Chicago Automatic, 24- RE ig aS een gauge; 1 Whitcomb 7-ton, 36-in. gauge; 1 Ply- 
in. by 60-ft. centers; 1 Atlas 24 in. by 36 ft.; 2 JAW CRUSHERS. “4 2 ‘ _ — 7-ton, — gauge, — an 4 Gen 
Berber ‘Greene 18 in. by 42 ft.; 1 Jeffry 16 in. PRIS gee tse : waukee 7-ton, 24-in. gauge: ymouth 3%-ton, 
by 3 F 1—No. 5% Symons coarse cone type. 36-in. gauge; 3 Brookville Fordson, 3-ton, stand- 

CRANES AND DRAGLINES DERRICKS ard gauge. a 

2—Link Belt K-55 Nos. 1375 and 1450, crawler | 1—lInsley all-steel stiff-leg derrick with 80-ft. boom, |... sa PUMPS — : ; 
mounted draglines, with 70-ft. boom and 1%4-yd, 40-ft. mast, legs and sills in proportion, 16-ft, 117—From 12-in. suction down to 2-in. water, 8-in. 
Page dragline bucket, with Atlas 4-cyl. Diesel bullwheel, arranged for handling 2-yd. clamshell and 6-in. dredging centrifugals, belt or’ direct 
engine, with Koehler light plant, bucket, connected to electric motors or gasoline engines, 

1—Northwest type M, on special crawlers, with 55 1—American all-steel stiff-leg derrick with 100-ft. and 53 are force pumps, gas or steam, with Nye 
ft. boom, will handle 1%4-yd. dragline or clam- boom, 50-ft. mast, legs and sills in proportion, pulsometer and diaphragm. 
shell; Serial No. 1423. 16-ft. steel bullwheel, rated 20-ton capacity with F SCREENS 

1—Northwest Model 105, with 45-ft. boom, crawler boom flat; arranged for handling up to 3 cu. yd. 2—48 in. by 18 ft. P. & M. roller type screens. 
mounted, for handling 1-yd. clamshell or drag- clamshell bucket. 1—60 in, by 12 ft. P. & M. roller type screen. 
line. Serial No. 2335. 8—Wood stiff leg derricks for clamshell, hook work SHOVELS 

—P&H Model 600, with 40- ft. boom, crawler or stone setting—American and Sasgen fittings; 1—Marion model 60 on 8-wheel, standard gauge 
mounted for handling 1l-yd. clamshell or drag- sizes, 12 to 4 tons. Various length booms. trucks, 25-ft. boom, 16-ft. stick, 2%-yd. dipper. 
line bucket. Serial No. 3301. 1—Clvde Steel Guy Derrick with 130-ft. mast with Shop No. 2225. 

1—Austin Wolverine, 15-ton cap., with 50-ft. boom, 120-ft. boom, 20-ft. bull wheel, 15-ton capacity. 1—Link Belt K-55 crawler mounted, fully revolving 
on full crawlers, gasoline operated. 4—American all-steel guy derrick with 115-ft. mast, shovel, with 24-ft. boom, 18-ft. dipper_ stick and 

1—Link- Belt gasoline, Model K-1. 10-ton, on full 100-ft. boom, with 20-ft. bull wheel. 10, 15 and 2-yd. manganese dipper; serial Nos. 1375 or 1450, 
crawlers, with 50-ft. boom. Shop No. K-1024. 20-ton capacity with 4-cyl. Atlas Diesel engine. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE STOCK LIST 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA—P. O. Box 5417, CHICAGO—1160 S. Washtenaw Ave. PITTSBURGH—P. O. Box 931 
Kingsessing Sta. Phone Granite 7600 Phone Nevada 2400 Phone Federal 2000 
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NEW CRANE 
GUARANTEE 


Performance counts more than low 
price in the actual cost of a crane. 
Industrial BrownhoistRebuilt Cranes 





carry a new machine guarantee 
because they have been completely 
dismantled and every worn part 
replaced. Low cost operation is 
assured at a lasting saving of several 
thousand dollars. Capacities range 
from 71/2 to 30 tons. 


| INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
DISTRICT OFFICES: New York « Philadelphia « Chicago « Cleveland 


Patents Secured to Protect 
Inventions 


Royal E. Burnham 


Patent Attorney 


Continental Trust Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


TRADE MARKS 











DERRICK OUTFIT 
1—15-ton Steel Stiff Leg Derrick, 80-ft. 
boom, 38-ft. mast—in A-1 condition. 
LOCOMOTIVES 
5—40-ton American and_ Baldwin 4- 
Driver Saddle Tank Locos., built 
1926 and 1929. 
1—20-ton and 3 8-ton Vulcan std. ga. 
Gas Locos. 
CARS 


12-yd. Western Air, also Hand Dump 
Cars, Flats, Gondolas, Steel Hop- 
per Cars, Box Cars. 


eee COMPANY 


Wacker Dr. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Railway Fs Bidg. 101 West 3ist St. 
t Loni is, Mo. New York 





1—25 ~ Ohio locomotive crane 50’ boom, 
A.S.M.E. boiler. 

1—25 ton Ohio re erane 50’ boom, 
S.D. A.S.M.E. boiler 

1—Vulcan 40 ton S. a Saddle tank locomo- 
tive A.S.M.F. boiler. 

1—Chicago Pnevmatie Gasoline driven port- 
able 220’ compressor. 

1—Ingersoll-Rand 220’ compressor. 

1—Browning shovel % yard with 35’ crane 
oom. 

1—Lorain 1% yard shovel and 50’ crane 
boom. 

1—Keystone one yard skimmer. 

1—Marion 37 electric shovel, 2 yd. capacity. 

1—Buffalo ten ton steam roller. 

1—Marion steam crane 40’ boom on cater- 
pillars. 

1—Morris 10” rian, pump 2250 GPM 
@ 130’ hea 

mane Cc. LEWIS 


156 Market St. Newark, N. J. 


CORE BORINGS 
DIAMOND DRILLING 


Sprague & Henwood, Inc. 
225 W. Olive St. Scranton, Pa. 











WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We drill for Limestone, Gyp- 
sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coal 
and all other minerals. 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


FOR SALE 


Two McMyler Inter-State Steam Cranes, 

Caterpillar tread, 314 yard Clam Shell 

Bucket, 40 foot boom. Cranes located 

thirty miles from Trenton, New Jersey. 
Will sell reasonable for cash. 

Superior Material Supply Co., Tren‘'on, N. J. 





GRAVEL DEPOSIT FOR SALE 


IDEAL LOCATION ADJOINING RAILROAD 
WITH WATER STREAM TRAVERSING 


ADDRESS BOX 504 


PIT & QUARRY PUBLICATION 
538 SO. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THANK YOU 








CONCRETE BLOCK MACHINERY 


max bona Block, Brick and Tile machines, Mixers 
—Pallets—Power Tampers and all accessories used 
for the manufacture of Concrete Bldg. Units. 
In making inquiries, state if Hand or Power oper- 
ated machines are desired. Also the type of units 
you wish to manufacture. 

THOMAS W. NOBLE CO. 


160 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE 


Rebuilt and repossessed PLYMOUTH GASb- 
OLINE LOCOMOTIVES. Some with new loco- 
motive 12 month guarantee. Prices exceptionally 
low for quick clearance. Practically all sizes 
and gauges from 244 to 50 ton weights. Write, 
wire, or phone for prices. 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Plymouth, Ohio 


WANTED 


Dredge, for use in locality of New York 
City, for commercial purposes in sand 
and gravel. Address 

Box 502, Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 








Dryer—Vulcan Rotary 6’ x 60’ x %.”, complete. 

Crushers—Allis-Chalmers Gates Gyr. 8K & 4K, 

Crusher—Allis-Chalmers 36’’ x 16’ ROLLS. 

Crushers—Hammer, Wms. No. 6 Reg. and No. 6 
Jumbo—Penn. S-7. 

Pulverizer—Fuller-Lehigh 33’’. 

Shovel—Elec. Thew 1% Yd. S. Ga. 1 Yd. dipper. 

Goodman M/G Mining Shovel No. 48 Elect. Travel. 








WONDERFUL BARGAIN 


2—8%4x10 AMERICAN three drum late 
type hoists with boilers, practically new, 
guaranteed. $750.00 each f.o.b. Ohio. 


The W. T. Walsh Equipment Co. 
12500 Berea Road Cleveland, O. 


WANTED 


A Portable Belt Conveyor, 24 or 30 
inches wide, approximatety 20 ft. long. 


G. & W. H. CORSON, 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 








Locos.—Steam S. Ga. 50 a > 87 
wae ae D 
- IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Railway Exchange Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE 


Osgood l-yard gas crawler shovel, overhauled. 

Locomotives: 75-ton switcher code boiler; also sad- 
dle tank type, narrow and standard gauge. 

CARS: side dump 12-yard; 50-ton ‘steel twin hop- 
per cars, etc. 

Large stock Railroad and Contractors equipment. 

SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








For Sale 
2-YD. DRAG SCRAPER OUTFIT 
75-hp. Sauermon DD Hoist, 660 FPM out 
haul, 200 FPM in pull, 3 ph. 60 cye. 440 
volts. 2-Yd. Crescent Bucket; equipment 
complete. Also 2—125 KW Diesel or Gas En- 
gine Sets. 
THE INDUSTRIAL TRADING 
CORPORATION 
227 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 








WANTED 


Lime, quarry, developed or undeveloped, 
located near Philadelphia, Penna. Addr., 


Box 500, Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 








FOR SALE 


1 Sauerman slackline cableway, 2 yard capacity, 
including bucket, electric two speed hoist, steel 
mast, blocks and operating cables, roller bearing 
equipped. Used three months, good as new. Price 
very low 


The Queen City Supply Co. 
Pearl and Elm Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Telephone: Cherry 7160 








NORTHWEST MACHINE 


FOR $500 


COMPLETE—LESS BOOM 


John Reiner & Co., Inc., 29 Howard St. 


Walker 5-1785 NEW YORK CITY 











For Only a 





One Dollar 


You Get 12 Big Issues of Pit and Quarry with 


1. All the News of the Industry 
2. The Best Editorial Features Available 


PAY NO MORE—Send that Dollar Now! 


Bill 
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BARGAINS 


Sacrifice 
Prices 


Located 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Texas 


SCULLY-JONES & COMPANY 


1903 SOUTH ROCKWELL STREET 





LAWNDALE 8771 


5 and 10 Ton 
Holt Caterpillar Tractors 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








WANTED 


Used Hammer Mill for Limestone reduction. 
Capacity 35 to 50 tons hourly passing 5%” 
screen, feed 5” to 6”. Reply full details and 
where can be inspected. 


BOX 338, EVERETT, PA. 


MARTIN’S REBUILT MACHINERY BARGAINS 


Trommell Screens 
Air Compressors 
50 Ingersoll, Sullivan & Chicago Pneumatic Piston Drills 
50—Steam Pumps—all sizes worth the money. Send your inquiries to Martin’s—they 
will save you money 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


E. A. MARTIN MACHINERY CO., Joplin, Mo., Phone LD-40 


Jaw Crushers 
Crushing Rolls 


Jackhammer Drills 
Asphalt Rock Crushing Plants 








ARE YOU INTERESTED in getting a good 
live salesman? Twenty years with my 
last employer—a large belting manufac- 
turer—selling in western Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory. What line have you for me to sell? 
Write or wire Box 400, Pit and Quarry 
Publications, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE 


1 Bucyrus Erie gas air crane with or without 1 
yard clam shell bucket, thoroughly overhauled, ex- 
cellent condition—Get our price. 
The Queen City Supply Co. 
Pearl and Elm Sts. Cincinnati, Obio 
Telephone: Cherry 7160 


NOTICE 
Facilities Are Available to 
Represent You in This Market 


A. V. KONSBERG 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 











 _— 


YOU DON’T SEE 
WHAT YOU WANT 
ADVERTISED— 


We 
WILL GLADLY LO- 
CATE IT FOR YOU 


Write 
PIT and QUARRY 


Rand McNally Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





FOR SALE 


For small part of amount invested, I will sell part 
or entire interest in $65,000 Silica Sand plant lo- 
cated in heart of Steel industry district. Established 
1895. Plant has been large money maker. For par- 
ticulars write J. F. Dutton, 343 West Market St., 
Warren, Ohio. 


SWEDISH HOLLOW DRILL STEEL 
GUARANTEED 100% PERFECT 
Considerably below market prices. 
20 ton %-in. Hexagon. 
50 ton %-in., |-in., | %-in., 1'%-in.,and 1 %- 
in. Round, Hexagon and Quarter Octagon. 
MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
167 South St. New York City 








FOR SALE 


One Sand and Gravel Pit, fully equipped, 
located next to Warner Company in Mor- 
risville, Pa. Will sell reasonable for cash. 


Superior Materia! Supply Ce., Trenton, N. J. 


Drill Sharpeners 


34 Ingersoll Rand, Dies and Dollys. 
50 Ingersoll Rand, D & D, Grinder and Furnace. 
Sullivan Class C, with Oil Furnace. 

Gill Well Drill Bit Sharpening Machine. 
Pedestal Grinders and Oil Furnaces. 


R. C. STANHOPE, Inc. 
875 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














KILN AND COOLER WANTED 


Rotary kiln, 8 ft. in diameter, 125 ft. long, com- 

plete with driving bases, hood, stack, etc. Cooler, 

6 ft. diameter, 60 ft.long,complete with driv- 

ing base, etc., but without hood or stack. 

Address Box 506, Pit & Quarry Publications, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 








CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQ. CO. 


Guaranteed Equipment— 
For Sale or Rent 














No. 16 N. Clinton St. - - CHICAGO 
Union Trust Bldg. - PITTSBURGH 
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NATIONAL WIRE CLOTH CO. 


FOOT OF BELLE STREET 





Stock Shipments 


Ask For Catalog 


tiol I al © 


In Double and Lock Meshes Woven 
from Genuine Spring Steel Wire 
Attractive Prices 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Use a WAISF¥ Loader 


‘80°’—any one of the 3 sizes costs less 
moniey per cu. ae of material handled than anything of its 
power and digging capacity. And the slow speed crowd- 
ing motion on the large machines enables you to cut through 
clay bands or break down a cemented gravel formation 

. choose the size you need—|%, 


GEORGE HAISS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
142nd St. and Rider Ave.,. NEW YORK 


Pit and Quarry 


2% or 3 yds. a 


Catalogs on any one or all three machines on re- 























CONCENTRA ROTARY KILNS 


For Burning Cement clinker on the Dry and Wet Processes. 

For Sintering, i.e., Calcining Limestone, Magnesite, Dolomite, 
Barytes, Bauxite, Soda, Alumina, etc. 

Low power and fuel consumption. 

Great saving in initial cost. 










Concentra Rotary Kiln with Oil Fir- 
ing in a South American Cement Face- 


15548 








Ask for our pamphlets. 


FRIED. KRUPP GRUSONWERK A.-G. 


MAGDEBURG (Germany) 


Representatives: THOMAS PROSSER & SON, New York, 15 Gold Street, P. O. Box 878. 








WY Let Results Be Your 
Wire Rope Yardstick 


ESULTS are what count, and the actual per- 
formance record of “HERCULES” (Red 
Strand) Wire Rope has proved that it is dependable 


and economical. 





If you would reduce your wire rope expense to a 
minimum give “HERCULES” a chance to show you 
what it can do. Try it on your hardest work and 
keep a record of its relative cost “per unit of work 
done.” Its wide use is largely due to just such trials. 


“HERCULES” (Ked-Strand) Wire Rope is made in 
both Round Strand and Flattened Strand (P.F.S.) con- 
structions in order to meet all working conditions. We 
would be glad to help solve your wire rope problems. 
Why not write us? 

Made Only By 
A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 
5909 Kennerly Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











New York - - - = - = = 87to 90 West Street 
Chicago - = = = = = 810 W. Washington Blvd. 
Denver - - - - - = = = 1554 Wazee Street 


San Francisco - - 520 Fourth Street 
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Where can you get a 4x8 two-deck vibrating screen 
with the features listed at the right for only $920.00? 


No other screen gives you a combination of all these 
features regardless of price. 


‘The Heavy Duty Safety Jigger combines all of them 
together with numerous other advanced principles. 


If the power requirement of every piece of equip- 
ment in your plant could be cut 40%, what would your 


production costs be? The Heavy Duty Jigger uses 40% 
less horsepower. 


If you are in the market for a new screen—or even if 





P insist on ALL 


These Features 


7 1. Close Grading 
i 2. Vibrators Completely 
x Perse 05 
’ ; Full Floating Drive Shaft 
“5. Low Price 
© 6. Low Power : ee ow 
» 7. Self Lubricating ae 
-.. 8. Controlled Vibration 
9. Rugged Construction 
10. Quick Cloth Change 


at Safety “i iv 
you are just “window shopping” at present—get the 12. Large Capacity - 
facts. Without them you are not in touch with the latest at 
screening development. 0 a 

Return the coupon without delay! roe ye 
a oi oF 
PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CORP. U2." 
Ue. “fi of ; 
7536 S. Claremont Ave. Chicago, Ill. Ao & < i 
2 gra” ge wo™ os ao ox g 
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